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We regret that pressure on our space compels us to hold 
over until neat week an article on the National 


Rifle Association. 


NOTES 


Her Mayesty, at the instance of the Duke of Connaught, 
will visit Aldershot next week in order to review the 
troops and see a grand military tattoo after the German 
fashion. The Queen will not only dine at the Royal 
Pavilion, but also sleep there. 











ConseQueNntTLy, very considerable arrangements are being 
made for Her Majesty’s reception under the direction of 
Mr. Leonard Collman, the Palace Superintendent at 
Windsor. The Queen is most particular as to the furni- 
ture which she uses, and has a conservative partiality for 
old friends in the matter of beds and chairs. 


Wuen the news of President Carnot’s assassination was 
communicated to the Queen she burst into tears, and the 
tender letter which she wrote to Madame Carnot was the 
outcome of her outspoken sympathy repeatedly expressed 
in the most touching terms. 





Born the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge 
will be the guests of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
during Goodwood races. The Prince will then adjourn as 
usual to Cowes, and live on board the Osborne for a couple 
of weeks, but the Duke of Cambridge will proceed from 
Goodwood House to Homburg. 





Tue presence of the Heir-Apparent at the Streatham 
féte on Tuesday was an act of self-sacrifice, as his Royal 
Highness had fully determined to go to Newmarket. The 
féte itself seemed to be an incongruous association of 
Royalty, the Archbishop of Canterbury, actors, music-hall 
singers, and acrobats. The young Princesses evidently 
saw the humour of the situation. It is to be hoped that 
the Incurables profited, largely, but the expenses must 
have been enormous. 





Tue Queen intends to confer the distinction of ‘ Royal 
Highness’ on the Duke of Teck on the occasion of the 
christening of the infant son of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. This distinction will be most favourably received 
by the Duke’s very many friends, for he is always affable, 
courteous, good-natured, and hospitable. As is well 
known, the title of Duke of Teck was conferred upon him 
by the Emperor of Austria, he being the son of Duke 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg and the Countess Hohenstein— 
a morganatic marriage similar to that contracted between 
Prince Alexander of Hesse and Countess Battenberg, the 
parents of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
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In virtue of his relationship to the Duke of Teck, the 
King of Wiirtemberg has been invited to attend the Royal 
christening which will be performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 





Tue rapidity with which the Duchess of York has 
recovered after her confinement has astonished and at 
the same time delighted those who surround her at 
White Lodge. But the fact is that Her Royal Highness 
is blessed with a singularly strong constitution, and it is 
to be hoped that this has been transmitted to her son. 





No one distinguished visitor to this country has of late 
years been a cause of such anxiety to the authorities as the 
Cesarevitch. Personally he is an exceedingly amiable and 
well brought up young man, very like his cousin, the Duke 
of York, in countenance and build, but his stay here has 
caused the direst trepidation owing to the nests of 
Anarchists and Nihilists which our beneficent Government 
chooses to protect, and His Imperial Highness is kept under 
a detective surveillance which at times becomes very 
irksome to him—especially since the Carnot tragedy. 





Botu the Prince and Princess of Wales will attend the 
Imperial wedding at St. Petersburg, and will not return 
to Sandringham till November or possibly the beginning 
of December. 





It is probable that the German Emperor will arrive in 
England in time for Goodwood, in which event he will 
join the Duke of Richmond’s house-party. 


It is stated by those who ought to know that the Anti- 
Gambling League propose to institute proceedings against 
the Duke of Richmond for permitting betting in his park. 
The spectacle of His Grace brought before a bench of 
Chichester magistrates would be truly edifying, but with 
due deference to Mr. Hawke and his friends, it is scarcely 
possible that a conviction should follow the plaint. 





Tue Duke and Duchess of Bedford are about to go to 
Devonshire, to visit Endsleigh, their lovely seat near 
Tavistock. It is quite the best of the ‘show places’ of 
the neighbourhood. 


Tue marriage of the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., and 
Lady Esther Gore is to take place, appropriately enough, 
at St. Clement’s Danes Church in the Strand. This is the 
first time St. Clement’s has been used fora fashionable 
marriage within the memory of man. 


Suoutp Sir William Harcourt retire he will be offered a 
peerage by Lord Rosebery. But there are two points to 
be considered : First, will he? secondly, will the Radical 
heir of the Plantagenets consent to such degradation as a 
seat in the Lords? 


A coop story, which may be perchance culled from the 
‘chestnut’ grove, comes to hand. An eminent foreign 
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composer of dance music, happening to be at Birmingham, 
was taken over to Stratford-on-Avon, which pretty town 
was duly admired by the maestro. ‘ But tell me,’ he said, 
‘who was that person whose picture and bust I see so 
often?’ ‘Shakespeare,’ replied the horrified man ques- 
tioned. ‘And who was Shakespeare?’ inquired the 
maestro unabashed. ‘ Not know Shakespeare !’ cried the 
other, horrified ; ‘the man who wrote Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Othello. ‘Ah! si, si!’ 
said the maestro, ‘ you mean the librettist.’ 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘On Sunday, as 
the funeral cortége was passing the fountain on the Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel—where, by-the-by, much bootless and 
sockless humanity was standing knee deep in the water 
from an early hour in the morning—I heard a workman 
discussing the political situation in vulgar, but often 
convincing language. He was particularly happy in his 
“appreciation” of the position of Charles Dupuy, who is 
still Prime Minister because M. Burdeau is too ill and 
every one else too untrustworthy, to replace him. En v'/a 
un quest rien bidard, declared the pavement politician. No 
words in the Parisian dialect could better express the 
truth. When Dupuy replaced Casimir-Perier at the head 
of the Government I wrote, in this column, that he was a 
lucky man. On Saturday, in dire discredit, he was about 
to leave for his home near the Pyrenees. Twenty-four 
hours later he entered on a fresh lease of power. Such is 
fortune: Elle n’en fait jamais d'autres. 





‘ Dupuy, however, may serve as well as another for the 
work that has got to be done. His creed is engraved on 
wax and will admit of erasures and additions, In reality, 
it is of the President of the Republic that everything is 
expected. For the moment the Président du Conseil, 
whoever he be, is degraded au second plan. A lustre has 
been shed on the greater Presidency which will not be 
readily effaced. Grévy is forgotten, there is a halo round 
the head of Carnot, and the more his successor Jends him- 
self to the uses of hero-worship, the better pleased will be 
the populace. In the meantime there is a rumour, which 
I reeord with considerable scepticism, that the autumn 
will witness the resurrection of Constans, in the guise of 
henchman to Casimir-Perier. 


‘ Tuere are two passages of capital importance in the 
inaugural message of the new President. By declaring 
his firm intention not to seek re-election he has cut the 
ground from beneath the feet of those who are accusing 
him of aiming at a dictatorship. Then in the sentence in 
which he insisted on the constitutional rights attached to 
his office, he gave the expected assurance that he purposes 
a policy of action. In the place of a Président soliveau, 
we are to have a Président qui aura de la poigne. Which is 
as it should be. 





‘Tue rage of the Radicals at the turn events have taken, 
would be pleasant to behold, if their capacity for making 
mischief were less than it is. Their own estimate of their 
importance is of course exaggerated, and their noisy self- 
assertion is not a measure of their real strength. Still it 
is to be feared that they will do evil that evil may come 
with a certain amount of success. They are already busy. 
The word has gone forth that no homme pur, no spotless 
Republican careful of his reputation, may be seen at the 
Elysée, where contamination will result from contact with 
the unclean thing in the shape of latter-day ci devants from 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain. Then the bogey of 


Clericalism is being furbished anew for the scaring of 
anxious Atheists in peril from the esprit nouveau. They 
are a sorry sight, these political ‘wasps, bent on booty and 
seeking whom they may sting. 
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© *Tr is almost certain that among the first reforms to 
engage the attention of the new Administration will be the 
placing of a curb on thé licence of the Press. M. Reitiach 
is on the war-path, and the birth of a projet de loi may be 
expected without delay. It is high time. Englishmen 
who do not read sundry of our feuilles de choux can hardly 
credit the pitch of rabidness reached by these venomous 
prints. I may be allowed one example. Commenting on 
the execution of Emile Henry the Parti Socialiste wrote, 
‘S’il (M. Carnot) se prononce froidement pour la mort, il 
n’y aura plus en France un seul homme pour le plaindre, 
sil lui arrive un jour le petit désagrément de voir sa 
carcasse de bois disloquée par une bombe.’ To whine 
over violations of the liberty of the Press, when it is 
purposed to forbid the circulation of such poisonous trash 
as this is sheer lunacy. A man who would merely muzzle 
a mad dog would be generally blamed for his moderation, 


‘ Or all the events of the week, few have given rise to 
more comment than the liberation by the German Em- 
peror of the two Naval officers confined at Glatz. We 
are a gloriously ill-informed nation, or a certain toast, pro- 
nounced only a few days back at Kiel, might have marred 
our enthusiasm for this opportune display of magnanimity, 
and for the felicitous wording of the Emperor's telegram 
of condolence. Assuredly there is more in the philosophy 
of William II. than was ever dreamt of by Prince Bismarck 
—pour ne parler que de lui. It has been known for weeks 
past that the release of the prisoners was decided in prin- 
ciple, but the circumstances under which it has been 
accomplished have undoubtedly flattered the popular 
imagination. With M. Jacques St.-Cere lies the honour 
of having found /e mol de la situation, Echoing the voice 
of the Boulevard he has put it on record that the Emperor 


est décidément un monsieur trés chic ! 





Our German correspondent writes:—‘It was Prince 
Bismarck who, upon retiring into private life, expressed 
the opinion that the Emperor intended to be his own 
chancellor in future, and, in fact, if William II. does not 
attend himself to political affairs of second order, his 
intervention in matters of first importance cannot be 
denied. The business of the German Chancellor covers 
home as well as foreign politics. The time for judging 
finally the home politics of the Emperor has not yet 
arrived, but the world looks with increasing admiration 
on the development of his excellent abilities in directing 
foreign politics. In my opinion he surpasses in this 
respect even Prince Bismarck, his illustrious teacher and 
master. 


‘A comparison of their politics is no easy matter, their 
methods of proceeding being entirely different. Prince 
Bismarck tried to bluff his brethren in diplomacy by a 
certain rudeness of language which he wished to be taken 
for frankness. Nevertheless the Prince did not shrink 
from ambiguity nor unfairness when Germany’s welfare 
was at stake. He stuck, though he always denied it, to 
the old spirit of diplomacy, hiding it, however, behind 
new and unceremonious forms. Possessed of unlimited 
power, the Chancellor was too impatient for a diplomatist, 
and though far-seeing and calculating all eventualities he 
not unfrequently spoiled his success by the desire to obtain 
an immediate result. Underrating, moreover, the spirit of 
nations and its influence on political affairs, he alienated 
sympathy and goodwill from Germany. 





‘Tue young Emperor, on the contrary, has raised German 
diplomacy to a high moral standard. Owing to his 
numberless journeys which were scoffed at so unjustly, he 
has made personal acquaintance with the leading states- 
men and Jearned the character of European nations, As 
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shrewd as his old Chancellor, never at a loss for honour- 
able expedients, intervening personally if necessary, he 
adds to these qualities the greatest sincerity and unalter- 
able love of truth, an admirable patience inconceivable in 
a young man of so high a position, and an undenia ple 
diplomatic tact. Knowing that nowadays success in 
foreign politics depends on the sympathy of the masses, 
he has, when travelling, studied how to impress them, 
and he applies the result of his observations in an un- 
ostentatious manner to his political actions. Whereas 
Prince Bismarck’s politics isolated the Triple Alliance, 
creating enemies all around, and compromising the purpose 
for which it was founded, the Emperor makes every en- 
deavour to reconcile to Germany the nations standing 
aloof of the ‘Dreibund,’ and to restore the latter to its 
proper task of promoting peace. 


‘Tue principle of the Emperor's conciliatory politics is 
most obvious in his diplomatic dealing with France. By 
pardoning the two French naval officers William II. has 
provoked the applause of the civilised world. This act, 
in itself praiseworthy, is, however, only a new and solid 
link in the Jong chain of diplomatic acts, by which 
the Kaiser hopes finally to paralyse the spirit of revenge 
in France. We are not led by a contemptible Byzan- 
tine spirit when maintaining that the Emperor William 
has proved himself to be an_ unrivalled diplomatist in the 
difficult relations with a seemingly irreconcilable enemy. 
Public opinion in France had always looked upon the 
Emperor as a young man thirsty for military glory only 
bent to peaceful politics by Prince Bismarck. When 
the Chancellor resigned his post, every one in France 
believed war unavoidable. 


‘Wit II. misses no occasion of sympathising with 
France ; he sends a message after Meissonier’s death, 
charges his ambassador to express his condolence on 
Marshal MacMahon’s decease, and invites the French 
Government to enter into negotiations on a commercial 
treaty, an offer which protectionist France leaves un- 
answered. The Emperor orders unusual honours when the 
remains of the murdered President’s grandfather are trans- 
ferred from Germany to France, and the sympathetic words 
addressed to Mme. Carnot have scarcely died away, when 
he tries to give consolation to mourning France by 
restoring to her two of her sons,’ 


A CorresponpdENT writes: ‘Giuseppe Bandi, the Leghorn 
proprietor-editor who has just been foully murdered for 
the crime of sympathising with the late French President, 
was one of the ‘‘ mille di Marsala” and throughout a con- 
spicuous rebel against the powers that were. Evidently the 
revolution, satiated with the blood of saints and martyrs, 
has come to devour her own children, which, if not pre- 
cisely as it should be, at least does not clash with tradi- 
tion. Who knows but that the proverb about thieves 
falling out may yet be justified, and that some of us may 
live to see the day when order and lawful authority shall 
again enjoy their own.’ 





Tue news from Crete may generally be relied upon to 
give satisfaction to those who are old-fashioned enough to 
believe in strong government. The Athenian papers note 
with grief what to us seems among the few consoling 
events in an ungrateful age. ‘How sad to reflect,’ they 
exclaim, ‘that the insurrections of 1821, 1843, and 1868, 
to cite only the most famous and sanguinary ’ (so sanguin- 
ary is fame to the modern Athenian) ‘ have resulted only 
in the suppression of the Cretan charter!’ 0 si sic omnes ! 
Among all the object-lessons which history supplies to 
Democracy, that of Crete is perhaps the most instructive. 
All her calamities are directly traceable to disaffection, 
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and the triumph of order in Crete has resulted in a 
material prosperity such as degenerate Greece has pre- 
ferred to exchange for the doubtful benefits of what is 
termed emancipation. 





Resutts of M. Stambulov’s fall continue to discover 
themselves. We commented lately upon the profound 
grief it was alleged to have occasioned at Yildiz. Our 
contention, as usual, has been confirmed by events. When 
M. Stambulov was publicly telegraphing the thanks of 
Bulgaria to her Suzerain and privately intimating menaces 
of Macedonian insurrection, the Vali of Adrianople received 
orders strongly to reinforce the Turkish garrisons in the 
threatened vilayet. As soon as the little Bismarck’s dis- 
grace had become an accomplished fact, these orders were 
countermanded, for it was felt that with a Prince and a 
gentleman in power at Sofia, the same underhand machi- 
nations were not to be feared as from the old conspirator, 
whose ways were consistently tortuous and all whose 
paths were treason. 


Now that the Budget is over the question for the 
House of Commons to decide is one of priority between 
the remaining measures on the Government programme, 
For ourselves, albeit we write before any official pronounce- 
ment and in the full consciousness that the pronouncement 
may be made while our words are irretrievably in print, 
we doubt not that the Evicted Tenants will come first ; 
simply because the Evicted Tenants’ vote is the strongest 
out of many groups of votes. Their cause is immoral, of 
course ; they played a desperate game and they lost it ; 
and now Parliament is to step in and wrest the stakes 
from the winner. But that is nothing to such a Parliament 
as ours. 





‘Ir was a famous victory.’ Such is the utterance in 
effect of the Daily News concerning the Attercliffe elec- 
tion ; but the Dazly News can hardly give a more intelligent 
account of the merits of the said victory than Old Kaspar 
could furnish of another victory. If a reduction of the 
Liberal poll from 5,107 to 4,486 brings joy to Bouverie 
Street, then is Bouverie Street satisfied easily. The real 
moral of the election is, of course, the gallant fight made 
by the Independent Labour Party in spite of Mr. 
Pickard’s imperious protest and in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Frank Smith, albeit a fluent and plausible speaker, 
was not a bond fide working man’s candidate. 





We deplore the loss of the Valkyrie. True it is that 
she was not, when she sailed forth to meet the 
Vigilant on Thursday, the same boat as when she met the 
Vigilant in American waters, for the recent alterations 
had gone far to spoil her. So much Britannia showed on 
Wednesday and the preceding day. But still there was 
sentiment attached to her, for she had essayed a difficult 
and chivalrous task. It remains to hope that the new 
Valkyrie, for Lord Dunraven is not the man to confess 
himself beaten, will be a better boat than either of her 
namesakes. 


Tuere was the usual brilliant first-night gathering at 
the Savoy Theatre on Tuesday, when Miretle, written by 
Michel Carré (author of [Enfant Prodigue, and not to be 
confounded with A. Carré, the librettist of Za Basoche) 
and composed by André Messager, was produced. This 
opera, to which we shall revert next week, was written 
expressly for Mr. Carte. The prima donna, Miss Ellicott, 
appears for the first time in London. The composer 
conducted on the opening night, and received, as did 
everybody concerned, a very cordial reception from an 
enthusiastic, if not particularly discriminating, audience. 





Mr, T. P. O’Connor, always ready to help in the cause 
of charity, asks us to say that a matinée will be given at 
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the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on Monday next for 
the relief of the Achill islanders, who were sufferers from 
the terrible disaster in Clew Bay. We are sorry that we 
have not space to give a complete list of the artists who 
have promised to appear ; but among the names announced 
are those of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Ben Davies, 
M. Eugéne Oudin, Mr. Barrington Foote, Miss Lily Han- 
bury, M. Johannes Wolff, Mrs. Tree, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
William Terriss, Miss Lettie Lind, Miss Lottie Venne, 
Miss Mabel Love, Miss Kate Phillips, Mr. J. L. Shine, 
Mr. E, J. Lonnen and the orchestra of the Palace Theatre. 
Prices range from 7s. 6d. to 1s., and the business arrange- 
ments are in the capable hands of Mr. N. Vert. 


Tue circular issued by the circulating libraries to the 
publishers has been the literary, the somewhat commer- 
cially literary event of the week. The two parties may 
not fight the matter out among themselves, the simple 
facts being that the circulating library makes the three 
volume novel, which is ridiculously expensive, and that the 
one-volume system kills the publication of novels. Of 
this France is witness. Zola, Ohnet, Loti, and Bourget 
are about the only French novelists who make a profit. 
So the circulating library is really a philanthropic institu- 
tion. We are pleased to note that the volume of sub- 
scriptions for Mr. Stevenson’s works in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Edition’ was such that orders were given at once to 
proceed wlth six volumes, the first to be delivered in 
October. Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have secured the 
copyright of Miss Marshall Saunders’ Beautiful Joe in 
England and British possessions outside Canada. Messrs. 
Putnam and Sons announce forthcoming editions of 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller and Sketch-book and Alhambra, 
together with a new story, Miss Hurd, by the author of 
the Leavenworth Case. Messrs. Digby, Long and Co. will 
shortly produce a Guide to British and American Novels from 
the earliest date up to 1893. 





A PARTY PROGRAMME 


Tuere’s a Party that was woe in ’91, 
There’s a Programme brought it profit and renown, 
There’s a town upon the Tyne where it was done— 
Oh, the Party and the Programme and the town! 


"Twas a Programme of that comprehensive school 
Which a vista of Utopian joys affords : 

For it started with establishing Home Rule, 
And it ended with the ‘ending’ of the Lords. 


Not a church or institution it had spared 
Which the Nonconformist Conscience might annoy, 
While the sorrowful iconoclast declared | 
That no images were left him to destroy. 


It foreshadowed twenty-five reforms or more, 
And for each the Party promised us a Bill ; 
But the year of our disgrace is ’94 
And alas! the programme’s but a programme still. 


And a programme it may be, as you may guess, 
Does the Party want to lose its Party cries ? 

Still its well-behaved supporters in the Press 
Kindly simulate a flattering surprise. 


Once again the yearly sacrifice begins, 

And the Bills we must give up are told in swarms, 
As we offer in remission of our sins 

Ali var programme with its twenty-five reforms. 


yet the Programme served a useful purpose too, 
And the Party by the Programme looks to thrive ; 
For it put them into place in ’92 ? 
Will it keep them there—ah, me !—in ’y5 ? 
M. 5S. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE SESSION 


AVING failed to avoid Mr. Clancy altogether 
by a smart application of the closure last week 
the Ministry achieved the triumph of beating him 
by 13 on Tuesday. So their Budget is through 
Committee, and therefore practically safe. Nobody 
can say that the Session is quite barren in view of the 
fact that a fair start has been given to Democratic 
finance. If, as many believe, and Sir W. Harcourt 
is not averse from hinting, he does not contemplate 
undertaking the same task next year, then this Budget 
must be allowed to have served its turn. It 
has shown that Sir William Harcourt could 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer without incurring 
direct defeat. Somebody will have to deal with 
the consequences of erroneous calculations, and find 
necessary funds next year. Sir William has not 
failed to provide work for his successor. The last 
night of Committee contained two instances to show 
how well he understands the truly Parliamentary art of 
getting over an immediate difficulty at the trifling cost 
of preparing another for somebody else to vanquish in 
its turn if he can. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave up part of the revenue he expected the Death 
Duties to produce. The thing had to be done if a 
quarrel with the Colonies was to be averted. Sir William 
therefore had to withdraw from the position which he 
had apparently imitated from the Whig Ministry of 
George III., and to renounce his scheme for compelling 
Colonial unwillingness to contribute to the defence of 
the Empire. He made a rather awkward apology for 
the insinuation and agreed that an allowance should 
be made in the dues charged here on an estate propor- 
tionate to the amount levied on any part of it held in 
a colony, on condition that there is to be reciprocity. 
The compromise is not completed when it is accepted 
by the House of Commons. Legatees may look for- 
ward to a material addition to the difficulty of realising 
an estate with new formalities to be fulfilled, and 
calculations to be made. The prospect of disputes 
over balances is not to be ignored, and it is not clear 
what is to be done in the case of a colony which 
charges no death duty. Then there is the question of 
property held in foreign countries. But the most 
pressing consideration is that some part big or little 
of the death duties has been given up, and that to this 
extent the estimates of revenue for tne coming year 
are upset. But the Budget for the coming year is 
the business of posterity. ‘The evil of this year is 
enough for Sir William. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of 1895 must look after his own deficits. 

By giving the assurance which has secured the 
support of the Anti-Parnellites, and has stiffened the 
moral virtue of Mr. Young, our Democratic Chancellor 
has provided a second contribution to the difficulties 
which will beset the Minister who has to frame the 
Budget of 1895. Irishmen who must be provided with 
an excuse for voting straight, and distillers in the same 
case, have been promised that the additional sixpences 
will cease ‘automatically’ next year. The derisive 
Opposition laughter which greeted Mr. Young’s con- 
fession of faith in this promise was not unprovoked, but 
after all the Treasury has passed its word, and fulfil- 
ment will be demanded from all the four quarters. 
Besides, an engagement of this nature works indirectly. 
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As long as there is a hope of a reduction of duty, orders 
will be kept down, and the returns of the excise will 
suffer in proportion, which means that the returns of 
the spirit dues will fall below the estimate. Experience 
of Parliamentary human nature is much at fault if Sir 
William would have prepared for himself deliberately 
the task of correcting the consequences of his own 
manceuvres in Committee this year. From the eager 
haste with which he seized on an excuse for asserting 
that the Opposition had accepted the principle that all 
additional taxation must be levied from income and 
property (which would be monstrous if it were heard 
from any man except Sir W. Harcourt), it might be 
supposed that he is contemplating further progress as a 
Democratic financier and providing himself with a 
useful excuse. A general review of the situation leads 
to the conclusion that Sir William’s views and in- 
tentions are less enterprising—that in point of fact he 
does not contemplate fiading himself in the position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer next year and regards the 
disagreeables of the task which awaits his successor 
with a philosophic indifference. 

The position of a member of this Cabinet who can 
look forward to the future with the confidence that it 
does not concern him must be allowed to be excep- 
tionally fortunate. For the others the position is pain- 
fully similar to the embarrassments of a firm which 
has many engagements to meet and no assets. The 
Irish members are not unnaturally pressing for pay- 
ment—or at least for more defioite promises, and as a 
natural consequence there is again talk of an Evicted 
Tenants Bill, and one of such a nature that the 
Opposition must oppose it thoroughly, and the Lords 
would—in the nearly incredible case of its getting 
through the Commons at all this Session—throw it out. 
That wonderful Scottish Grand Committee which was 
to facilitate business has proved the justice of the 
estimates formed of it by inserting a clause into the 
Scotch Parish Councils’ Bill which will turn it into a 
first class contentious measure. Yet Sir G. ‘Trevelyan, 
to whom it habitually falls to say the most silly 
things possible for his side, talks of carrying the 
measure in what remains of the Session. The Eight 
Hours men are so pressing that Sir William must 
submit to be bored by them. There is not enough 
for everybody and all will be paid. In such a position 
a composition is apt to present itself to the harassed 
man of business as the possible means of escape and, 
when creditors are inconsiderate, an appeal to the court. 
Whether Her Majesty's Ministers have decided to 
attempt this form of settlement of their affairs will 
partly depend on the guess they have made as to the 
spirit of the Tribunal, but partly also on their possible 
discovery that it is not worth while to hang on any 
longer. 


A FIGHTING PRESIDENT 


VER since that curious political cguipée, the 
Boulangist campaign, it has been clear that 
France would be ill at ease until it could boast a 
statesman it could trust, a chief with a personality 
and policy, of whom, as a crowning boon, it would 
stand a little in awe without losing its self-respect. 
The country is sick unto death of the discredited crew 
of wire-pullers, mugwumps, stump-orators, and magni- 
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fied vestrymen, who fot yeats have imperilled its 
The impression is abroad 
to-day that in Casimir-Perier the Republic has found 
the pilot whose advent it was waiting to acclaim. We 
say the Republic advisedly. An attempt has been 
made to paint the new President as a danger to the 
Democracy, as the Deus ex machind of a monarchical 
restoration. A crazier scarecrow was never tricked out 
by the disappointed adherents of a beaten party. The 
Socialists and the advanced Radicals—who are 
Socialists that find it politic to sail under a false name 
—have declared that France is saddled with a président 
de combat, whose intention it is to follow in the foot- 
steps of General Monk. A _ fighting President 
Casimir-Perier may prove to be, but not in the sense 
these adepts in the art of political bluffing would have 
their countrymen believe. If Casimir-Perier were in 
need of witness to the soundness of his Republican 
principles other than that supplied by his entire career, 
he might point in triumph to the votes, of the fifty- 
three Conservatives who, so far from pinning their 
faith to him, as a Royalist at heart, thought well to 
give their suffrages to General Février, thus doing their 
best to prevent his election. But the arguments of 
the extreme Left are barely worthy of refutation. We 
mention them because they have been put forth to 
cloud the real point at issue. The Republic has nothing 
to fear but everything to hope from the new President. 
With the Socialists the case is exactly the reverse. 
They are crying out in alarm because they see the 
time has come when a stand will be made against their 
efforts to wreck the very institutions for which they 
pretend so keen a solicitude. 

The situation in France is indeed most interesting 
and most critical. Speaking broadly, and with certain 
reservations which we shall explain, there are face to 
face there only two parties. Pitted against the Re- 
publicans are the Socialists alone. For some years 
past the Constitution of 1875 has had no foes of serious 
account beyond the party now led in the Chamber by 
Goblet, Millerand and Jaurés. These men have 
brought the Republic within an of ace destruction by 
placing it in a position that in France is always fatal 
to an institution, an idea, or an individual. They have 
gone far to making the Republic the laughing-stock of 
the nation, or at least the object of its irritated con- 
tempt—‘ et en France, c'est le ridicule qui tue. They 
have accomplished this by bringing about a state of 
Parliamentary chaos, in which a strong Government is 
awaited in vain and legislation is impossible, by under- 
mining the authority of the Senate, and by hectoring 
the Executive into the acceptance of a rule that has 
reduced it to the status of a passive and powerless 
bystander. In a word, they have aped the Jacobins of 
a century ago to such good purpose, that Frenchmen 
are ina mood to look around for a Bonaparte, who 
shall chase these vermin to their holes. If this eagerly 
expected cleanser of the Augean stable will do his 
work in the name of the Republic, so much the better, 
for that would be the ideal consummation, the vast 
majority of the French people having no wish to 
alter the label borae by their present polity. Casimir- 
Perier, itis believed, will fulfil these conditions and this 
is the reason of the exultation with which his advent to 
power has been hailed. If the Republicans had failed 
to discover the man of the moment in their own 
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ranks, the door would have been opened for the 
motley band of pretenders of every stamp, one of 
whom might have established his footing had the 
grit been in him for the task. Only in this sense 
has there been (or is there any chance of) a return in 
France to a monarchical or imperial form of govern- 
ment. 

Time alone can show whether Casimir-Perier 13 
capable of doing justice to the hopes he has raised. 
Still, he is a young man, and what evidence there is of 
his metal is all in his favour. Doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to whether he will not be hampered by the 
Constitution beyond the possibility of effective action. 
We only share this fear to a moderate extent. Cer- 
tainly he will not have the free play, /es coudées franches, 
of an autocrat, but we believe he will yet have sufficient 
scope for the exercise of a most wholesome initiative. 
It is not in the character of France to clog the energy 
of its leaders, provided they are fit and willing to lead. 
The tendency in that country is rather to apotheosise 
than to belittle its chiefs. Let Casimir-Perier show 
that he has the stuff in him of a leader of men, and he 
will be allowed to handle the reins very much as he 
lists, all the quibbling of the Socialists anent his 
prerogatives notwithstanding. Flaubert’s saying, ‘ Oa 
déteste la liberté dans ma chére patrie, pays de legalité 
et de lantilibert¢, is open to many interpretations, but 
if it means that France is fond of a master it is within 
the truth. That master, however, will never be chosen 
from among the self-seeking windbags who trade under 
the raison sociale of Goblet et Cie. 


THE HERMIT KINGDOM 


HE Korean embroilment may not come to much, 
but, on the other hand, it seems quite capable of 

ugly developments. So long as the State maintained 
its primitive isolation, the vaguely joint dominion exer- 
cised by China and Japan was sufficient to preserve its 
integrity. But new influences, resulting from commer- 
cial privileges obtained by Europe and the United 
States, have affected even the Hermit Kingdom and, 
under the circumstances, the dual control has inevitably 
ceased to work with smoothness. A revolution, which 
in former years would have passed almost unnoticed, 
has assumed international significance owing to the trade 
interests now established at Soul. Though its exact 
causes seem obscure, the blind hatred of foreigners 
which animates the unprogressive community may be 
presumed to have played an important part in the anti- 
dynastic rising. Apart from the habitual restlessness 
of Japanese diplomacy, the Mikado has good reason 
for viewing the situation with alarm. ‘The property 
and the lives of his subjects established in Korea have 
undoubtedly been imperilled, nor can the peace effected 
by Chinese intervention be considered other than a 
rather sorry makeshift. In the argument that order 
cannot be restored unless the King of Korea amends his 
barbaric methods of government the Emperor of Japan 
has hit upon a most plausible line of reasoning. Should, 
however, the information of the 7'%imes correspondent at 
Shanghai prove correct, Japanese statesmanship has 
also committed a profound blunder. In the first place, 
the alleged intention to convert the joint control into 
an ascendency exercised from Tokyo cannot be styled 


honest; and, secondly, the enterprise lies altogether 
beyond the resources of Japan. 

The King of Korea might, no doubt, be induced by 
the bribe of a nominal independence to throw off the 
suzerainty of China. But the Court of Pekin would 
never tolerate the affront, and the peninsula would 
inevitably become the battle-ground of the two Powers, 
And even though the military forces of China appear 
to be inferior, the new régime could hardly out- 
last its birth. Korea is far too weak to stand alone, 
and a paper supremacy would speedily entail a Japanese 
occupation. Now the natives—the most conservative 
of people that the world contains—hold as an undevia- 
ting principle a rooted hatred of their island neighbours. 
From Korea the Japanese derived their arts and their 
civilisation ; they repaid her by a series of ruthless 
invasions, sometimes from pure lust of conquest, at 
others from a desire to use the land as a stepping-stone 
towards Mongolia. The sanguinary campaigns of the 
Empress Jingo and of the mighty Mayor of the Palace 
Hideyoshi may be ancient history by now, but memories 
are tenacious indeed in the unchangeable East. The 
Koreans have never forgotten that they owe their 
poverty and insignificance to the destruction wrought 
by Hideyoshi’s warriors, and their immunity from 
devastation in recent times is to be ascribed equally to 
the benign protection of China. Further, the investi- 
gations of Mr. Aston, published in the Asiatic 
Society’s ‘ Transactions, prove convincingly that the 
supremacy of the Dragon ‘Throue has been tacitly 
acknowledged by the Japanese authorities. It may be 
that, owing to the deplorable lethargy of the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, the Mikado’s advisers have been able to 
wrest substantial advantages from their rivals. By affect- 
ing to treat the Korean King as an independent Sovereign 
they have flattered the royal sense of importance, and 
they have even contrived to foist a belief in their rights 
upon the Powers. Yet certain it is that the nation 
will have none of them, remembering how in 1881, 
when their pretensions were put to the test, they gladly 
implored the good offices of the foreign Consuls. 

As we have said, the danger of the situation lies in 
the fact that the quarrel, unless quickly composed, 
cannot long remain confined to the three Governments 
primarily concerned, Indeed, the 7'%imes correspondent 
goes so far as to declare that the mediation of Russia 
has already been invoked. ‘The strike of statecraft is 
calculated to terrify the Japanese; it also gives time 
for the concentration of troops, at present scattered 
over central Asia, At the same time, Count Cassini is 
far too shrewd a negotiator, and he has obtained too 
ominous an ascendency over the ‘T'sung-li- Yamen not to 
exact a substantial guid pro quo. His price might of 
course, assume the form of acquisitions in the Pamirs 
or, peradventure, the repossession of Kuldja. But a 
more obvious device would be the occupation of some 
place of strategic importance in or near Korea, for 
instance, the Island of Tsiusima. It is true that, as we 
are reminded by the 7'imcs, the Russians, on the occa- 
sion of our evacuation of Port Hamilton, gave a solemn 
promise to the Chinese Government, that under no 
circumstances would they claim foothold on the 
peninsula. But then the island is not necessarily an 
integral portion of Korea, and what could be more 
harmless than a temporary descent upon it in the sacred 
interests of order? Unfortunately the Russians have a 
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way of keeping hold of positions once acquired, and 
their establishment on Tsiusima or, possibly, in some 
Korean harbour would form a standing menace not 
only to China and Japan but also to ourselves. If 
Viadivostock, which is ice-bound du:ing many months 
in the year, constitutes a serious danger both to our 
communications in the Pacific, and also to coaling- 
stations like Vancouver and Esquimalt, a port open the 
twelvemonth round would, in Russian hands, be a far 
more serious disturbance of the Eastern equilibrium. 
For many reasons, therefore, should the Japanese be 
advised to forego their idle aspirations, and to leave to 
the Chinese the settlement of the Korean difficulty. 
Even if they have the best of reasons for questioning the 
good faith of their antagonists, they should remember 
that, from a general scrimmage, little States are apt 
to emerge with their dignity naturally diminished. 
Unfortunately the latest telegrams indicate that they 
are bent on mischief. 


CHRIST CHURCH 


HE correspondence which has been published 
during the past week and at earlier dates 
touching the disturbances at Christ Church, and the 
comments which have been made in the Press on the 
disturbance and on the correspondence, are all matters 
calculated to cause serious distress among those some- 
time members of the House who would deserve to be 
dipped in mercury if they were not firmly convinced 
that Christ Church is, has been, and ought to be the 
finest college in the known world. Imprimis, 
our ZJ'imes has played us false. It talked im- 
pressively on Tuesday, saying that the punishment 
of rustication was no trifle, that it forfeited a man’s 
term, that it dislocated his examination arrangements, 
‘not to mention the traditional feeling at Oxford 
and outside that the punishment implies much that is 
discreditable. Surely somewhere in the recesses of 
Printing House Square a venerable leader-writer 
must have asked himself, as Major Pendennis asked his 
nephew Arthur in the best of books, whether the 
punishment was inflicted in public. For in truth there 
is no disgrace whatsoever in connection with this kind 
of rustication, and not one Bullingdon man out of ten 
cares two straws about the examinations, except that 
he would fain escape them if he might, and we have a 
shrewd suspicion and something more that these poor 
victims were allowed to come back and keep their term. 
But all this may be accounted for by the conjecture 
that some eminent scholar of Queen’s, or Worcester, or 
‘Skimmery’ was set down to write an article about 
Christ Church ; it had been better far to assign to him 
Arctic exploration or some harmless subject of that 
sort. 

Secondly, it is our duty to say, regretfully end 
respectfully and all the rest of it, but still firmly, that 
the Duke of Buccleuch and the other illustrious signa- 
tories to the letter of Tuesday last have forgotten the 
loyalty they owe to the House. This must be said 
even if the version of the proceedings given in their 
letter is accepted as absolutely correct, and it is so 
accepted, albeit it must be based on hearsay evidence 
only, because the version given by the officials is, unless 
the customs of the House have changed vastly for the 
better, based on hearsay statements also; and young 
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gentlemen are, on the whole, less likely to lie than 
college servants. And that the system of using 
college porters as police agents has not been 
altered the letter of one Mr. Hoole in the Times of 
Thursday testifies. True, it is beyond doubt that, if the 
ducal version is correct, sheer injustice has been done, 
and a wholesome rule of University discipline has been 
strained in a manner which would be ludicrous if it 
were not lamentable. But, after all, there is such an 
institution as the House, and in the interest of the 
House her sons—and without making inquiry we 
venture to be assured that the majority of the signa- 
tories matriculated at least at Christ Church—ought 
above all things to abstain from washing dirty linen in 
public, ought rather to suffer some little injustice if need 
be rather than go whining to the vulgar public about the 
grievances of their dear boys. Surely these indignant 
dukes and things can hardly have understood that their 
action was calculated to do irreparable harm not merely 
to the Dean or to a Censor or two (for they are institu- 
tions of to-day only), but to a College which is unique 
and serves its purpose passing well. 

Worse still is the fact that the Dean was clearly in 
the wrong, albeit there is no man in this world more 
anxious to do that which is just and merciful. The 
rule that hosts must be answerable for the misdeeds of 
their guests is necessary and salutary in its general 
operation ; but the plain fact is that in this case the 
disturbance was not made by the guests of the men 
who were sent down. The reference here is not to the 
fact that the row began before the Bullingdon men 
came in with their friends through Canterbury Gate, for 
it is clear that some friends of Bullingdon men joined 
in it and, by so joining in a disturbance for which they 
could pay no penalty, were guilty of bad behaviour. But 
the Bullingdon Club does not entertain guests ; indivi- 
dual members of it may ask their friends. Sequitur, 
that the men who were liable to be sent down, besides 
the original criminals who were not found out, were the 
individuals who were the hosts of the men who: mis- 
behaved themselves as guests; whereas it appears that 
the sending down of Bullingdon men was promiscuous. 
It had been every whit as reasonable to send down the 
whole House because the guests of some members of the 
House had misconducted themselves, On the whole, 
then, this is as bad a business as may be; discreditable 
to the authorities, who have acted hastily; discredit- 
able to House men of old who seem to have forgotten 
their allegiance ; annoying because it has given the 
prigs and the smugs an opportunity of taking up their 
parable ; but most distressing of all because it is cal- 
culated to do irretrievable harm to the best College in 
Oxford for many years to come. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION AGAIN 


TYXHE Report of the Select Committee on the 

Charity Commission is being awaited with a good 
deal of interest. 'The Commission finished its labours, 
so far as taking evidence was concerned, at the end of 
last week; and a word or two may assist the Com- 
mittee’s digestion of it. The Committee suffered many 
things, not gladly by all appearance, at the hands of 
two of its official witnesses. So much did it suffer, 
that we should really not be surprised if it were to 
report that if ever a Circumlocution Office existed, that 
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office was the Charity Commission. The way in which 
the Examination had to entreat the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Sir Henry Longley, K.C.B., and the Secretary, 
Mr. Daniel Fearon, C.B., to keep to the point and 
answer questions, at times reminded one of the Assize 
Courts. Yet the issues were quite simple, and needed 
no long bouts of fencing. The question was whether 
the Charity Commission should not be reorganised, so 
as to be made like an ordinary Department of the 
State, under a single permanent head, controlled by a 
Minister, who would be responsible to Parliament for 
its doings and misdoings. The only complication in 
the case arose from the fact that the Charity Com- 
mission now represents two distinct bodies and two 
entirely different jurisdictions. In one capacity it 
exercises an ordinary controlling authority over all 
charities, does the duties formerly performed by the 
Court of Chancery, of authorising trustees to do certain 
acts, such as selling estates, or spending capital, or modi- 
fying the trusts in minor particulars, which they had no 
power to do at common law. In its cther capacity it 
exercises a subordinate legislative anthority, wielding 
the wide-reaching powers conferred on the Endowed 
Schools Commission, for readjusting educational 
endowments, with as free a hand as Parliment might use 
itself. 

Against its acts in the first capacity an appeal lies 
on points of law to the Court of Chancery, while it 
is wholly uncontrolled on points of policy. In its 
second capacity an appeal lies on points of law to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and on 
points of policy to either House of Parliament. ‘The 
efforts of the official witnesses seem to have been 
devoted to confounding persons and not dividing the 
substance. It may be regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion that whatever else the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education may or may not recommend, it 
will certainly recommend the transfer of the educa- 
tional powers and staff of the Commissioners to a new 
department organised under the Minister of Education. 
But the Secretary devoted a great deal of time to 
trying to prove that, though the organising powers 
might be transferred, the administrative powers over 
schools as charities must still remain: and that those 
powers were of a judicial or legal nature, which 
none but the Charity Commission could deal with. 
Whether the dust he raised by his endless quota- 
tions of statistics and cases got into the eyes of 
the Committee remains to be seen. We can hardly 
think so. While the Education Department organised 
as an educational body deals effectively with a very 
great amount of administrative detail it would be bard 
to persuade the public that a Secondary Education 
Department could not deal with less. As to the few 
cases of charities which are partly educational, partly 
almshouses and the like—of which great use was made 
—there would not be the smallest practical difficulty 
in subjecting the educational portion to the Secondary 
Education Department and leaving the rest to the 
Charity Department. The great thing is to dissever 
the educational work from the misleading connection 
with charity, and a single clause in an Act would effect 
that by transferring the whole power of the Charity 
Commission relating to educational endowments to the 
new body. That body under the control of a single 
permanent head and a Minister of the Crown would do 
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the organising portion of the work far more ¢fliciently 
and far more rapidly than the present body, while it 
would have to be a very stupid and sluggish Depart- 
ment if it did not produce an equal improvement in 
administrative supervision. 

But if the educational work of the Charity Commis- 
sion, which is by far its most important work, would 
be better done by a Secretary than by a Board, why 
not also its other work? ‘The Chief Commissioner 
impressed on the Committee what wonderful lawyers 
they were, insomuch that Chancery never overruled 
them and was hardly ever asked to do so. He forgot 
to mention that practically the whole of the jurisdiction 
is a jurisdiction by consent, and that before Trustees 
can appeal they have to get the consent of the Attorney- 
General and to run a personal risk of costs, while a 
grateful country would have to pay any costs incurred 
by a body of erring Commissioners. And if the present 
Charity Commissioners can administer the law un- 
erringly, why should not a department with its legal 
adviser do so? If an ex-Poor-law inspector and an ex- 
Elementary School inspector can display such an admir- 
able combination of legal acumen and sound adminis- 
trative ability, what heights of unimpeachability might 
not be reached under the guidance of a barrister who 
had really held a brief and the authority of a man of 
affairs? Perhaps it would not then take many months 
of labour to produce a scheme for £100 a year which 
satisfies nobody and with which everybody is dissatisfied. 
In justice to the Commissioners it must indeed be 
admitted that it is impossible that any Board of 
irresponsible and little known nominees could satisfy 
everybody ; and very improbable that in matters of 
charity any Department, however constituted, will 
satisfy the majority. The present Board has, however, 
failed to show cause for its continuance. A Department, 
if it does not do the work any better, will at least do it 
with less friction and less circumlocution—that is, more 
quickly and more cheaply. 


WELSH NATIONALISM 


HE near approach of the Kisteddfod is certain to 
arouse the vexed question of the meaning and 
worth of Welsh patriotism. At the present day the 
party meaning aitached by Mr. Thomas Ellis and his 
followers to what they style the national idea, makes 
any geniune Welsh patriotism, using the words even in 
a social or poetical sense, impossible, for to be a Welsh 
nationalist at all in the opinion of the latter-day 
Welsh M.Ps. means to be an ultra-Radical of a peculiarly 
offensive type, or at any rate to be the willing tool of 
the gentlemen who affect such views. Hence the 
result comes about that a professor of a Welsh Univer- 
sity College, though he may not know a word of Welsh 
and although those to whom he lectures may be chiefly 
English girls, provided only he has gone as the Non- 
conformist conscience bade him in a certain recent 
college scandal, is a good Welshman, while the Welsh 
curate who for the first years of his life spoke no 
English, and whos2 ancestors have been Welsh farmers 
for generations untold, is an alien—just because Welsh 
Radical M.Ps. and the Welsh dissenting preachers who 
are their grand electors, cherish a little hatred against 
the oldest religious institution in their native land. 
The absurdity of this method of reasoning is best 
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proved by the fact that, if it is sound, Sir Walter Scott, 
who through his life was in violent opposition to the 
political views of the majority of his countrymen, 
was not a Scotsman at all, nay, was, as Mr. Ellis 
would put it to the press, the bitter and relent- 
less enemy of Scottish Nationalism. And yet the 
Marcher aliens—as Mr. Ellis, in the courteous 
language applied by the Jacobins of all times and 
places, describes such noblemen as Lord Bute or Lord 
Powis, who perhaps unfortunately for themselves 
possess landed property in the Principality—have been 
far more loyal friends of Welsh Nationalism as well as 
more kindly protectors of the Welsh agriculture than 
himself or any radical M.P. who ever preached debt 
repudiation as a sacred duty on Welsh hustings. It 
was only last week that one of the truest if least 
obtrusive friends of Welsh Nationalism, the Marquis 
of Bute, gave a slight proof of the genuineness of his 
patriotism, entertaining at his private residence the 
Welsh Cymmrodorion Society of which he is president. 
This society which like many other institutions and 
societies connected with Wales has run a somewhat 
chequered course for a very long period of time has yet 
done useful work in keeping before the literary section 
of the public the knowledge that apart from politics 
Wales has interest and attraction for all those 
who are lovers of history or romance, of music 
or of song. ‘The same fact is illustrated on a greater 
scale by the National Eisteddfod, which without a 
doubt is far the oldest institution in the island, and 
which an alien Methodism in vain sought to kill. And 
yet the sad fact remains that never at any date was 
there less feeling of corporate patriotism among Welsh- 
men than there is at the present time, and never was the 
charm of the Celtic ideal in Welsh literature and history 
less apparent to the educated public, although the late 
Laureate took Welsh tales for the foundation of his 
noblest poems, and although the translation of the 
Mabinogion has assured for the poet of the future a new 
fairyland of romance. The one great gap in our historic 
literature, arising from the want of a real history of 
Wales, remains in spite of profound chatter absolutely 
unfulfilled. But Wales is to-day a grievous sufferer, 
because the very wells of her national life have been 
poisoned by political spite and sectarian unscrupulous- 
ness. ‘The very attempt to identify Welsh nationalism 
with a party of sacrilege and anarchy has disgusted the 
best minds not only in Wales, but even in England, with 
any idea of Welsh Nationalism. And, though Wales 
as a political country is an absurdity, there is a genuine 
field for a non-political Welsh patriotism that would 
seek to unite Welshmen of all classes in the sense that 
Scotsmen, be they nobles or peasants, are united to- 
gether. And England herself needs a Welsh literary 
revival, for English literature grievously suffers from 
popular ignorance of Welsh history and Welsh life. 
In old days the infatuate policy of Hanoverian Kings and 
Whig Ministers (departing, as Lord Bute showed some 
time ago in the almost only original speech that a latter- 
day Welsh Eisteddfod has ever heard, from all Stuart 
and Tudor traditions) attempted to root out all Welsh 
customs and ideas, At the present time the so-called 
Young Wales party strives to degrade and ruin its 
native land by misrepresenting Welsh history, by stir- 
ring up bad blood, where before there was peace and 


good-will and by mad folly that seeks to roll back the 
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centuries that have made Wales, in a constitutional 
sense, an integral part of England as though they had 
never been. Welsh Nationalism as a social force how- 
ever outlived the old oppressors ; it may therefore hope 
to baffle the internal enemy. The presence of royalty 
at the Eisteddfod is at least an outward and visible sign 
of the historic and constitutional union of the two 
nations which will not be lost on so impressionable a 
people as the Welsh. Well would it be if the natural 
common sense of Welshmen would lead them to see that 
the men who in the name of patriotism are inciting 
them to the paths of treason and anarchy are not only 
the subverters of social peace at home, but also the 
men wno bring contempt and ridicule on an honest and 
manly sentiment of historic nationality. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CIGARETTE 


N the turf as elsewhere pride goeth before a fall 
and a haughty spirit before destruction. Lord 
Rosebery has chosen that the fortunes of his party 
shall hang by the merit of a racehorse. True, that race= 
horse happened to win the Derby : but the world did not 
know whether Ladas were worthy of his fame or not unti] 
last Thursday when he was matched at weight for age 
against Isinglass, his predecessor, and against two other 
of last year’s most famous horses. Was it not rather 
ridiculous then, that last Thursday should have been 
the day on which the inhabitants of the workhouse at 
Epsom were asked to celebrate Ladas’s victory? 
While the roast beef was a-roasting, and the 
plum-pudding was a-boiling, while the cherry stones 
were being freighted with the prayers of angry 
Nonconformists, who wished that they, being bought 
with the gold of iniquity, might stick in the throats of 
such as ate them, Ladas was showing that his was not 
such a marvellous Derby after all. Worse follows. 
After the parade for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
Lord Rosebery, it is recorded by the correspondent of 
an evening paper, lit a cigarette. That cigarette 
bids fair to become as famous as Nero's fiddle. The 
angry Radical who had planked all his faith, hope, and 
charity on Ladas (at 15 to 8 on). groans that the 
Premier might as well have blown his fumes clean into 
the face of Providence as have lit up atall. It was 
as if the blue whirls of smoke were laden with the 
odour of a foul-smelling incense, courting disaster 
for the party. The Nonconformist sees in the 
cigarette another evidence of the gracelessness of the 
man who alternately leads and insults its Conscience. 
The savour of gravity that clings about a pipe had 
shown some relish of salvation: and a cigar would have 
been good for trade. But the unutterable levity of 
that cigarette! The Rev. No-Price Hughes groaned 
over such lightness of heart. And at Malwood there 
was a voice heard, lamentation and weeping: Harcourt 
weeping for his leader, and would not be comforted. 
All the more serious members of the Radical party 
think that Ladas’s defeat was a judgment, but they 
think that the judgment would have been averted had 
it not been for the cigarette. We are not of any such 
opinion: and if the act of smoking was an insult to 
the Gods of the Larger and the Lesser Luck, we are 
rather glad. For lately the Radical of the street has 
been posing as the guardian angel of sport: he even 
takes lessons in cricket in the backyard from children 
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not his own, whose parents have not taught them that 
all games are aristocratic, and therefore immoral. He 
has serious thoughts of undertaking a crusade, an 
alterative crusade, to purge the turf of its unrighteous- 
ness, in order that these, the Elect of the Earth and 
the Voices of the Wilderness, may take their pleasure 
on the coarse local veto-mongers and suffrageous women. 
And all on account of a horse, which has thrice beaten 
the best horses of its year. We incline to thank a 
merciful Providence for that wanton, outrageous 
cigarette. Its faint scent (no doubt) reminded Isinglass 
of his duty, and he did it. He raced as one whose 
country counted every stride, and in the end he showed 
that although Lord Rosebery has a Derby winner of 
whom he is justly proud, and to whose praise and glory 
he is in ordinary circumstances quite entitled to smoke 
cigarettes, there is one good Tory whose horse can beat 
his, running strictly at weight for age. Bullingdon, 
the Duke of Westminster's horse, played a noble part, 
but, like most Liberal Unionist nominations, he was 
receiving a lot of weight from his rivals. 

It is surprising how very few people know the July 
Course. ‘The meeting behind the Ditch is strictly 
professional, and the racing is as a rule a sort of relief 
to the sales. But on Thursday the whole world seemed 
to have guessed that the Princess of Wales's Stakes would 
be the greatest race that has been run since Ormonde 
beat Minting. Most recent winners of the Derby have 
won and retired almost immediately, and the aftermath 
of their career has been insignificant. But Isinglass and 
Ladas are each of an uncommon merit, cach had to put 
up 12ib. extra and to give away weight—if not abso- 
utely, at least on the weight for age scale—to Ravens- 
bury, Raeburn, and Bullingdon. The other starters, 
bar Priestholme, who made running for Isinglass, were 
horses of no importance. 

Ladas looked well enough though he had been 
ill lately from toothache. Isinglass always a great 
handsome horse with a scarcely graceful stride has filled 
out nobly, and looked like winning even before the 
start. It was the Demoeratic Fallacy that made Ladas 
favourite. We are convinced that the race 
was rightly run. Priestholme made a hot pace, 
and that, with the hard ground, found out the weak 
spot in Ladas: as a good pace-maker might 
have found it out in the Derby, which was run to suit 
him, and not to suit Bullingdon or Matchbox. It was 
Bullingdon who gave the surprise. Isinglass, as usual, 
hung back, and had to be ridden at the dip, which 
makes the Bunbury mile one of the severest courses 
in England. But a quarter of a mile from home 
Watts was riding Ladas for all he was worth, 

and Isinglass was two lengths ahead of Bullingdon, 
who made a terrific rush and headed Isinglass at the 
distance. But Loates and his mount were both game. 
We have never in any race seen such a spurt as Isinglass 
made, and for all his inferior sweep of stride Bullingdon 
held to him with amazing tenacity. ‘Luc race proves 
that he was not equal to his private form in the iscrby 
or at Ascot: that Ladas is, or was on ‘Thursday, a 
poor stayer ; and that Isinglass is worthy to have borne 
the Triple Crown. Lord Rosebery’s cigarette lasted 
one minute and forty-nine seconds all told. But for 
that he might have made it up with the Nonconformist 
Conscience, which will resent the victory of a Tory, and 
counts Isinglass three lengths more dijabolic than Ladas. 
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CITY NOTES 


LTHOUGH there may be two opinions about the 
desirabilicy of State aid in banking there can be 
nothing but admiration for the promptitude with which 
the New Zealand Legislature acted when the Government 
had decided that it was necessary to come to the rescue 
of the Bank of New Zealand. A measure guaranteeing 
both interest and principal on £2,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
preference shares was passed through both Houses of 
Parliament in one day, and it was not until all danger had 
been averted by the passing of this Act that the public 
became aware how critical the position of the Bank must 
have been. We may fairly hope that the fresh capital 
and the Government control which is to be exercised in 
future will put the Bank once for all above suspicion. It 
has never really been on a sound basis since 1887. In 
the year 1888 it was discovered that the assets did not 
represent the liabilities, and the whole of the reserve 
fund, amounting to £500,000, was written off and the 
share capital was reduced by £300,000. Even this was 
not sufficient, for in 1890, when a fresh valuation was 
made, a further deficiency was shown, which was met 
by again writing down the capital to the extent of 
£300,000, In that year the Bank of New Zealand Estates 
Company was formed, which took over certain properties, 
paying the Bank for them in shares, These shares stand 
in the Bank’s balance-sheet to-day at £1,850,000, and 
«hile they may eventually be worth something approach- 
ing this figure they are at present wholly untrustworthy 
and represent a lock-up for an indefinite period of a consider- 
able portion of the Bank’s resources. This seems to be 
the weak spot in the position, and although since 1890 
dividends of 5 per cent have been paid and a good pro- 
portion of cash and liquid assets was shown in the accounts 
Sor the year ending March 31, 1893, it is clear that the 
withdrawals of depositors, frightened by last year’s Aus- 
tralian bank failures, have been steadily going on until a 
crisis was imminent. At the half-yearly meeting in 
February last the chairman mentioned that there had 
been a certain falling-off in the fixed deposits of all the 
banks of New Zealand, but he added, * this falling-off 
does not arise from any want of confidence, because there 
is no want of confidence, and the business appears to be 
very safe. It is because people can now employ their 
money at better rates than the banks can give them for 
their deposits.. We hope this is the case, but we must 
confess that it seems doubtful, and the impression is 
rather that people are quietly removing their deposits 
from banks in New Zealand for fear of a repetition in that 
Colony of the Australian crisis. We do not, however, 
take a pessimist view of the future of Australasia, and the 
advance in the price of wool at the sales now in progress, 
together with its admission free of duty to the United 
States under the new tariff bill which has at last passed 
the Senate, are favourable features which will make a 
vast difference in the prosperity of our Australian Colonies. 
It is with no wish to crab legitimate enterprise that we 
feel bound to warn investors ‘against Dalziel’s News 
Limited which has been advertised this week with a capital 
of £150,000, The accountants certify that the net earn- 
ings as shown by the books averaged £4150 per annum 
for the three years prior to Dec. 31, 1893. But they add 
‘no reservation has been made for outstanding debts, and 
ail telegrams and news supplied and charged to subsidiary 
companies have been treated as receipts on account of 
revenue, although in some instances paid for in shares.’ 
Two of the subsidiary companies referred to were the 
Agence Dalziel of Paris and the Dalziel News Agency of 
America, which were bound by their articles of Associa- 
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tion to pay respectively £4500 and £3800 a year to the 
present company for news to be supplied. It is now 
ancient history that one of the main causes of the 
failure of Messrs. Hallett & Co., the bankers, was the 
large sum which they had sunk in the Dalziel com- 
panies. Whilst the Halletts’ money lasted the offspring 
no doubt duly paid the parent! But what has become 
of these concerns now? Again, what is the value of the 
shares which are treated as cash receipts in the accounts ? 
As to the ‘ early and accurate intelligence’ which Mr. 
Davison Dalziel in his open letter to the directors says is 
the great thing, we need say little. It is so well known 
that a Dalziel telegram from Chicago on Feb. 8th, 
announcing that it had been decided not to pay the March 
dividend on Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul stock, 
caused no perturbation in the city. The price of the 
stock was not affected, for the news was too ‘ early,’ and 
a month later, on March 8th, the directors declared the 
usual dividend of 4 per cent. ‘This however is by the 
way, we have only to deal with the company as a com- 
mercial venture, and until Mr, Dalziel is prepared to give 
more information about the earnings of the London com- 
pany and the actual results of the last twelve months, 
anybody who applies for the shares will deserve to lose 
his money. The enterprise of Mr, Dalziel in seeking to 
keep us up to date in the matter of news of all kinds, 
including the discoveries of two-headed dogs and inter- 
views with Mr. Gladstone, is highly commendable, But it 
is enterprise which should be backed by his own capital 
and not by means of a public appeal. There is nothing 
in the prospectus, when the accountant’s certificate is 
carefully read and its meaning is understood, to justify a 
purchase price of £60,000. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH 


HERE was the usual throng of well-dressed people 
and a fair number, indeed more than usual number, 
of carriages and coaches. There were the customary 
greetings of old friends who had not met since last year's 
‘Varsity match. There was none too much sitting-room 
in the pavilion below stairs, but above, on the roof, the 
places were not filled. And in the middle of the ground 
some cricket was being played between elevens of the 
Universities, but this was a mere incident of the proceed- 
ings in the view of the majority. 

This cricket, however, was quite unusual. 
in the ‘Varsity match, or, one might say, in any other, that 
bowlers rely so little on length or direction as the Cam- 
bridge bowlers of 1894. Of course, had this peculiar 
quality of bowling been combined with batting that was 
worthy of it, the opportunities of distinction offered to th 
fieldsmen would have been unique. But, in point of fact, 
the batting was more than kindly. 
fast wicket, the rate of scoring off such bowling was 
abnormally slow. Mr. Fry, the Oxford captain, flattered 
the bowlers greatly. He continued to flatter them until 
he had made 80, scoring very very slowly, but playing an 
invaluable innings for his side. Two wickets falling to 


It is seldoin 


On such a true and 


successive fast balls of Mr. Robinson seemed to suggest to \Ir, 
Fry that he had flattered the bowling long enough, and that 
a century in the Varsity match was an object worthy even 
of his ambition. Acting on this inspiration he knocked 
off the balance of the runs in very few hits and few minutes, 
Of course it always is a great performance ; but what 
gives Mr. Fry’s century its peculiar greatness is that it is 
the performance of one whose cricket is perhaps the least 
excellent of all forms of athletics that he has tried. And 
he seems to have tried them all, except golf, which 
perhaps is not athletic. But he took a first in ‘mods,’ so 
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probably he could play even golf; and in this ’Varsity 
match he won the toss. He gave a frank chance, hard and 
straight into mid-on’s hands, when he had made 80 or 
so: but on the whole the Cambridge fielding was good— 
they have had a deal of practice at it. 

In the first three overs of the Cambridge innings the 

Oxford bowlers bowled two wides, two no-balls, and two 
wickets. After this, they got no wicket on the first day, 
and stumps were drawn with 67 runs for two wickets to 
Cambridge against Oxford’s total of 338. What this 
latter total might have been, had the batting been really 
of punishing quality, no Cambridge man will dare to 
estimate. The wides were many, and but for the shame 
or mercy of the umpires they had been more. 
The wicket was 
crumbling a little—Mr. Fry’s win of the toss was only a 
little less useful than his century. Mr. Douglas was out 
immediately, before a run was scored. After this, runs 
came steadily, but in insufficient number, relatively to the 
wickets; so that the side was out soon after luncheon 
for the symmetrical score of 222; and, following on, com- 
pleted a second innings for a figure again worthy of a 
mathematical University—an even 200, Mr. Brunton 
was the highest scorer in each venture. True, in the 
second innings he was dropped at ‘ point’ off a catch which 
could only have been missed because it came so slowly— 
as one is apt to fire ahead of a landrail—but by that time 
he had already made something between 50 and 60. On 
the whole, the Oxford fielding was good and clean through- 
out the day, though there seemed weak points in it. Mr. 
Mordaunt, of whom it is not too much to say that he is 
the one first-class bat in the two elevens, fielded excel- 
lently in the long field, and Mr. Fry was repeatedly good. 
The wicket-keeping deserves praise, and this in face of 
the fact that there were 20 byes in the first innings of 
Cambridge ; but wicket-keeping to Mr. Forbes can be no 
holiday. The fast bowlers, however, were not useful, 
though one would have called it a fast bowler’s wicket. 
Mr. Bathurst is a useful bowler, and Mr. Bardswell kept 
an excellent length in the Cambridge second innings. 

So, at the drawing of the stumps, which coincided with 
the fall of their last wicket, Cambridge left Oxford with 
85 to make to win ; and it seemed as if Jupiter Pluvius 
and he alone, could save them. But all sign of rain had 
vanished. It was charming weather for the picnickers on 
the newly acquired ground at the Nursery end. Next 
year, that the original title of the plot may be yet more 
fully justified, they will probably bring with them their 
nursemaids and their babies. 

With a fine Wednesday morning there was no expecta- 
tion of anything like a close finish. Nevertheless, the 
attendance of spectators was remarkably good, considering 
that the Cambridge team had no potential Cobdens. Mr, 
Palairet and Mr. Leveson-Gower made more than half the 
requisite runs before they were parted. Then the latter, 
who had not shown signs of any comfort in batting, put 
one of Mr. Douglas’s into the hands of slip. Mr. Palairet, 
who had played much stronger cricket, was out in similar 
manner, off a ball of Mr. Mitchell’s, a very few overs later ; 
and it was left to Mr. Foster and Mr. Mordaunt to finish 
the run-getting. They timed the finish so that one had nice 
time to get back to the region of the Clubs for luncheon. 
There is little doubt that the best side won, yet that 
best was hardly up to the highest University form. In 
either eleven there were some good bats, Mr. Mordaunt 
being certainly the pick of the twenty-two. But the 
bowling—though in the short second innings of Oxford 


Tuesday was and cooler less sunshiny. 


the Cambridge bowling was much better than in the long 
first innings—was below the standard we have learned to 
expect. 
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MEXICO 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


I. FROM MY WINDOW 


INE is a tall window with French shutters, opening 
4 into no very notable street. It is a not very notable 
room in the Hotel Iturbide, once the palace of that 
Emperor Iturbide who, like many another, has died at 
the hands of the people whom he loved, liberated, and 
governed. It is but a little corner in this vast building, 
but from it I have seen more of Mexico and the City of 
Mexico than from those journeys I have taken—that 
proper thing to do—through all the public buildings and 
regions of architecture which are only remarkable when 
one has forgotten that Mexico is another Spain, with the 
reflections of a Spanish ancestry. If you come to Mexico 
looking for savages, all these things will probably affect 
you surprisingly, and the rapid heart-beat caused by the 
high altitude will be so increased that you may not be 
able to sleep. But I am presuming that most people are 
not like that Minister of the Crown who asked a Mexican 
lady if they ever had champagne in the city of Mexico, 
nor like the young gentleman who, invited to meet a 
member of the Mexican Legation in London, asked the 
distinguished foreigner if they still wore feathers and 
sandals at the Mexican ‘Court.’ 

For myself, I find Mexico almost absurdly civilised. 
Indeed, its civilisation is so old that its dignity makes for 
weariness at times. You must not think that the Mexican, 
be you ever so great, will be moved to astonishment at 
your greatness ; for what is one title among so many ? 
What is a peer of the realm with two titles, with threes 
and a Knight of the Garter besides? Beneath my 
window last evening there passed a Spanish-Mexican who 
laboured gracefully through Calle de Gante under twelve 
titles, a Marquis and a Duke to boot! I had travelled 
with the same gentleman from Havre to New York, and 
he bore his ancient honours as indolently as this peon 
beneath my window carries a crate of fruit and vegetables 
as large as myself upon his shoulders, and a basket of eggs 
in one hand. So deftly, so easily does he slide along the 
street, as though his limbs were those of Atlas !—‘ For 
the Gods lifted him, and he walked upon their powerful 
hands.’ 

No. From my window I have learned that the Mexican 
has either the dignity of a great ancestry or of a delight- 
ful lassitude, which Anglo-Saxons call laziness. And yet, 
is it laziness? For I have never seen such patient 
beings as these, beginning at dawn, when the little 
bird in its cage on the battered church wall opposite 
sings, to pace this street with heavier loads than any 
carries save John-Chinaman in Australia. I do know 
that your Mexican, high and low, will never be, like the 
American, ‘ahead of time.’ He will not be hurried, and 
if you goad him he deprecates, he shrugs his shoulders, he 
smiles, but he does not hurry; for as Mr. Kipling has it, 
‘The Christian riles, but the Arian smiles, and the Arian 
wears him down!’ You may throw your boots, and re- 
penting of that, you may give him a real, but the Mexican 
will take his own time. 

Yesterday at half-past two my friend and I went to call 
—I admit, it was unpardonable, from a Mexican stand- 
point—at the office of a notable Spanish Company here, 
and entering, I spoke to the portero, asking to be shown 
into the office. His head dropped slightly to one side, 
his shoulder lifted, and he pointed to the door, bearing 
the legend ; 
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Office hours 10 to I P.M. 
» 3» OPM. 


Those hours, from one to three, are sacred to the true 
Mexican. I knew not how sacrilegious I was, until, with 
my companion, I discussed—in a gentle tone—the possi- 
bility of returning after three. The portero at once inter- 
posed, and without any ‘ By your leave,’ or ‘If you please,’ 
said firmly: ‘Senors, you must not talk: He is having 
a nap!’ I withdrew to the wall and supported myself. 
He was having a nap. We returned at three sharp. 
The door was open. Entering we saw no one. But 
presently the portero came. ‘Well?’ said I. The reply 
was imperious. ‘Seviors, he is having a bath. We went 
away, and once again we returned at four o'clock ; for 
I was anxious to travel by this company’s line, and no 
one at the hotel could give me information. This time 
the portero blocked the doorway. He put out his hand, 
‘Sefor, he said pointedly, ‘come to-morrow. The Senora 
is with him. ‘Whose?’ brutally said my friend, as we 
turned away. But the portero was superior to the irony, 
I did not travel by that line. 

No, you must not be in a hurry in Mexico unless you 
are in a carriage or a street-car ; for as though to make up 
for their undignified inertness, exasperating as it may be 
to you, the horse-cars, mules, and the red-flag coaches, 
provide a suitable contrast of swiftness, shall I say, reck- 
lessness ? 

But to return. I was wakened on one of these days 
which I determined to devote to my window, by that 
sweet bird in its cage, against the ragged apse of the old 
church of San Francisco. It was a pleasant contrast 
to the whizzing of electric flame burning beneath my 
window all night. Then there crept through the air 
other sounds— small, indefinite—so small and indefinite, 
that you would not have known from whence they came, 
unless you listened long; nor if you had been looking 
would you have known quite what it was-so clear, 
so still was the air. It may have been the creaking 
handle of a policeman’s lantern as he sauntered to his 
quarters, the night’s work done; the distant sweeping of 
a broom over in San Francisco street; the velvety buzz 


of a bicycle under some early rider; the gentle sluf, sluff 


of a native foot under a heavy load; the s’f, s’t of a driver 
to a donkey, bearing so huge a load of green grass that 
nothing of it could be seen save two legs like bamboo- 
canes, and little black hoofs tapping the ground. A long 
time, charmed, attracted, by these sounds, I lay trying to 
trace their course. 

How wonderful it is to be waking yourself, and to feel 
that you are at the waking of a city; are the first with 
open eyes and stirring among living things! It begets in 
one a certain awe, and yet, too, a kind of superior sense, 
which is akin to sadness. The thrill of being in at the 
birth of the morning, as it were, is tempered, too, with 
loneliness, which is between sentiment and content, and 
balances to either under slight pressure ; just as walking 
down Covent Garden in the early morning gives one a new 
feeling of English life. So when I leaned over the railing 
of my balcony, and looked down into the street at sunrise, 
I got, as it seemed to me, for the first time, my real feel- 
ing of Mexican life—naked before me. This sense of 
atmosphere, this feeling of life is, after all, so infinitely 
more than masses of detail, and fact, and history. To 
read of Montezuma and to see his palace ; of Cortez and 
live in the room where he has lived; is of no value unless, 
by some inborn sense, there floods in living atmosphere 
of the time, the man, the place. 

Somehow I did not get Mexico from the Alameda, 
from the Plaza, from the Palace, from the Minister-of-this 
or the Secretary-of-that, from San Francisco Street, from 
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the drive to Chapultepec, from the Maison Doré or Café 
de Paris. But in the early morning, as I looked over the 
railing, and saw that clean gray street, spotted with 
Mexican life ; lifted my eyes to the ragged dome, broken 
windows, and shattered iron railings of San Francisco, and 
then looked back again into the street, I seemed to see 
the past and present of Mexico in one soft amalgam of 
atmosphere ; and all the land from this time forth was 
influenced by that hour. The anomalies before me lost 
their force and their grotesqueness. 

Here was a Methodist-Episcopal conventicle, brown and 
glaring, lifting a raw shoulder beside the rough dignity of 
a church that Cortez built. At another time this con- 
venticle, like some Young Men’s Christian Association 
building in an ambitious Western city, would have annoyed 
me. It was like the assumption of an educated artisan 
who wants to, as he himself says, ‘chuck’ the House of 
Lords. He may have very good reasons for doing so, but 
his manner gets your temper on edge. So did this con- 
venticle with me until that morning I saw a priest 
walk past the place, pause for an instant to read with 
mild interest the bulletin-board outside the conventicle, 
and then, smiling, pass on, with the easy manner of a 
hidalgo, his black cloak thrown gracefully over his left 
shoulder. It seemed to me then that I might well be as 
sensible as he—who showed nothing that had more cause 
to show. I followed the good priest with my eyes until 
he turned around the corner of Calle de Independencia 
and was gone. The only thing that marked him as a 
priest was his manner and his suit of black, for he is 
forbidden by this Republican Government to wear priestly 
robes in the street. 

From this window I have seen two churches that were 
built soon after the time of Cortez and are now—may | 
use the expression ?—run as private enterprises. That is, 
when the Government confiscated the property of the 
church, private individuals—sometimes bishops, sometimes 
wealthy Jaymen—bought up the property and placed it 
in the hands of the church, taking from them what income 
might be got from the offerings of the faithfu’. 

Gitbpert Parker, 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 
[ Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 


IX. OF MONSIEUR DE LAUSUN, HIS RIVALRY WITH MADAME 


DE MONTESPAN, HIS COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE WITH 


MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER, 

N ONSIEUR DE LAUSUN (wrote Charles Stuart 

Gaverigan) was ever a highly privileged favourite 
of the Grand Monarch, who allowed him to go to greater 
lengths of familiarity and impudence than any other 
courtier. It can, therefore, cause no wonder that he 
should oftentimes have been at issue with the great ladies 
of the Court, who brook no rivals of either sex in the 
favour of the King’s Highness. Madam de Montespan 
held him in even greater distaste than the others, the 
which is perhaps explained by the remembrance of a 
former intimacy, which occasioned much unseemly boast- 
ing on his part and constant selfreproach on ners. At 
the outset of her reign she was in fear to wage open war 
against his influence, wherefore she cast about how she 
might indirectly contribute to his undoing. While she 
was in this sentiment toward him, the charge of lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen’s Highness became vacant through 
the death of the Duchess de Montauzier ; whereupon the 
Duchess de Richelieu and the Duchess de Crequi both 
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sought to be appointed thereto, and each made all possible 
favour by the intercession of her friends to obtain the 
charge. Monsieur de Lausun having declared himself 
for the Duchess de Crequi, Madame de Montespan set 
herself to further the interests of the Duchess de 
Richelieu, chiefly that she might disappoint the wishes of 
Monsieur de Lausun thereby. The contention between 
them ran high and the whole Court ranged itself on one 
side or the other in the conflict. The King’s Grace being 
unwilling to misplease either of his favourites, tarried 
long without conferring the charge, hoping that time 
would enable them to come to an agreement together and 
that he might have the pleasure of ratifying their 
unanimous selection. But in the event the delay served 
only to embitter the dispute and Monsieur de Lausun 
scrupled not to speak so disadvantageously, wherever he 
went, of Madam de Montespan, that she was fully deter- 
mined to take signal vengeance of him so soon as she 
should find opportunity thereto. Madam de Montespan 
having made complaint on the subject to the King’s Grace, 
His Majesty was moved toreprimand Monsieur de Lausun 
severely for it. The which served only to animate him the 
more furiously and to increase his slanders against her. The 
King’s Highness having learned, from another than Madam 
de Montespan, how lightly Monsieur de Lausun had held 
His Grace’s reprimand, spoke to him on the subject with 
unusual severity, Whereupon Monsieur de Lausun, per- 
ceiving at the last that it was no jesting matter, promised 
to adopt a more conciliatory demeanour in the future, and, 
to prove to His Highness the honesty of his determina- 
tion, he begged that the King himself would deign to 
effect a reconciliation himself between the twain. This 
His Highness promised and, having disposed Madam de 
Montespan to forgive Monsieur de Lausun for the wrongs 
which he had done her, he constrained them to embrace 
in his presence on the morrow, Monsieur de Lausun 
humbly craving pardon and promising that he would not 
so offend again. 

This reconciliation having been concluded, Monsieur de 
Lausun obtained greater power than ever over the mind 
of the King’s Grace, and as this favourite cherished an 
unbounded ambition, the which naught was able to 
gratify, he conceived the idea of wedding Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, own cousin to the King’s Highness. 
Monsieur d> Lausun’s sister had long been in the confi- 
dence of that Princess, and it was to he« report of the 
Princess’s feeling toward him that he first owed the idea, 
The Princess had already attained to a somewhat 
advanced age, but as she was extraordinarily rich, and 
as Monsieur de Lausun esteemed that quality and the 
exalted ancestry of the Princess far more than he would 
have esteemed any charms of mind or body, he besought 
his sister to continue her intercession, if so it might be 
that this high marriage should be brought about ; and he 
himself omitted not in the meanwhile to make all manner 
of advances to Madam de Montespan, for he doubted not 
that he would have need of all her credit in this affair. 
His first thought was how he should gain the consent of 
the King’s Highness for so presumptuous a design. To 
this end he despatched a gentleman in whom he reposed 
great confidence to the Duke of Lorrain, who had been 
despoiled of his estates, to offer him a payment of 500,000 
livres in the year for himself and his heirs if he would 
cede his rights unto him. The Duke of Lorrain, who 
saw no great likelihood of ever being able to recover his 
own, received this proposition with favour, the more as 
he was a man to do everything for greed of money: the 
which, indeed, had brought him to his present pass. 
Monsieur de Lausun lost no time in communicating intel- 
ligence of this to the King’s Grace, insinyeting te him 
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that it would be of advantage to France that the Duke of 
Lorrain should yield up his pretensions to some one who 
would pay homage and allegiance to the King’s Grace for 
the Duchy. His Majesty having approved of this, 
Monsieur de Lausun went on to reveal his ambitions 
regarding Mademoiselle de Montpensier, alleging it was 
for the King’s Highness to approve or reject this mar- 
riage, the which, although it might appear extraordinary, 
was yet not without precedent, as it would not be the 
first time that a mortal should make alliance with the 
offspring of the gods ; and history taught him that many 
persons of no loftier origin than his own had attained to 
such an honour. The King’s Highness was surprised by 
this proposal, which appeared to him very bold in a man 
of Monsieur de Lausun’'s antecedents, However, after a 
time, the King’s Grace became more accustomed to hear 
the project spoken of, the more especially after that 
Madam de Montespan had spoken in its favour. Having 
at the last yielded his consent, the King’s Highness took 
measures to disculpate himself before the world for having 
yielded his consent. He gave out that, if it should be 
thought of, Mademoiselle must first come herself to crave 
of His Highness to yield her in marriage to Monsieur de 
Lausun, and that the most considerable among the kins- 
men of that gentleman must also come together and 
solicit His Highness. The kinsmen of Monsieur de 
Lausun were the first to approach His Majesty, and it 
was told them that the affair must rest with the Princess 
herself. His Grace, having accorded an audience to the 
Princess, began by opposing objections to her request, but 
in such a manner that she instantly perceived that His 
Grace desired only to safeguard appearances ; whereupon 
she reiterated her prayers, and at the last obtained the 
promise of their object. The news of His Grace’s con- 
senting made great noise throughout the realm—nay, 
even further—and every one marvelled at the caprices of 
Fortune, which favoured to such a pitch a man apparently 
so unworthy of honour that, setting aside any virtues of 
his which had never yet been revealed, there were at the 
least a hundred thousand others in the kingdom infinitely 
more deserving than he. 

Meanwhile, although he was a man of very ready wit, 
Monsieur de Lausun committed a gross error in the trans- 
action of this matter ; for, in the stead of wedding Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier so soon as His Grace’s consent 
had been given, he amused himself with the making of 
great preparations for the marriage, and, these having 
deferred it for the space of some weeks, the Prince de 
Condé and his son came and cast themselves at the feet 
of the King’s Highness to implore him, if so it might be, 
that he would retract his consent from an affair so dis- 
graceful to the entire Royal House. The King’s Highness 
was greatly perturbed, for while upon reflection he 
acquiesced in these remonstrances, yet it liked him not to 
recall the word which he had given. Madam de Montespan, 
however, although to all outward seeming she appeared to 
act on Monsieur de Lausun his behalf, yet fearivg that, 
when once allied to the Royal House, his influence over 
the King’s Highness might thereby be greatly enhanced, 
she secretly did everything which lay in her power to 
obstruct the affair. Such was the exceeding kindness 
which the King’s Highness cherished for Monsieur de 
Lausun that he hesitated long how he should make known 
his determination unto him. At the last he summoned 
him to his Cabinet and made known to him that, having 
carefully reflected upon this marriage, he was resolved 
that it should not take place ; that in all other matters 
he wished to give Monsieur de Lausun every mark of his 
affection ; but that, as for this matter, he intended to hear 
it no further spoken of, and Monsieur de Lausun must not 
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so much as mention it again an he desired to maintain 
himself in His Highness’s good graces, 

Monsieur de Lausun, perceiving from this manner of 
speech that some one had prejudiced the King’s Grace 
against him, deemed it useless to press His Majesty 
further in the matter. But, proceeding at once to the 
house of Madam de Montespan, whom he suspected of 
having occasioned the failure of his plans, he upbraided 
her with all the violence and extravagance which his rage 
and mortification dictated. He then went on to the house 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who was greatly dis- 
tressed by his news, but Monsieur de Lausun argued with 
her that it was not a time for despair but for action. As 
for himself, said he, he was of opinion that, undeterred by 
the injunctions of the King’s Highness, they would do 
well to be married secretly at once, for he was certain 
that, if the affair were once accomplished, His Grace 
would not be slow to relent. However, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier first repaired to the King’s presence that she 
might make a last effort to obtain his consent, On entering 
the presence she prostrated herself instantly at the King’s 
feet, but His Highness, having several times bidden her 
rise without any show of obedience on her part, told her 
that, until she put herself in another posture, he would 
have nothing to say. On hearing His Highness speak 
in such a tone, the Princess rose to her feet and the King 
informed her with some severity that, if he had had the 
weakness to consent to her marriage, he was now sufhi 
ciently punished for it by the remorse which he endured ; 
that it was a thing whereof he should repent so long as he 
lived: and that he could not conceive how she, who had 
always displayed a courage beyond her sex, could have 
brought herself to contemplate an action the which would 
unfailingly have covered her with disgrace. Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier thereupon turned and left the Presence 
with her heart filled with rage against the King’s Highness. 
It needed no great persuasion by Monsieur de Lausun to 
induce her to agree to a secret marriage. A priest was 
sent for immediately, and the twain were married in the 
private cabinet of the Princess. But they determined to 
keep the matter secret until time and fortune should 
present a suitable occasion for revealing it. However, 
the marriage was not solemnised so secretly but that the 
King’s Highness received intelligence thereof the same 
day, the traitor being one of the Princess's menial servants, 
whom Monsieur de Louvois, the sworn enemy of Monsieur 
de Lausun, had paid to act as his spy. On receiving the 
intelligence the King was very wroth, and Madam de 
Montespan, as well as Monsieur de Louvois, did all they 
could to urge him to further displeasure against the 


offenders. 


NAVAL TACTICS 


i E Royal United Service Institution offers annually a 

very handsome gold medal to the Services for the 
best essay on a selected naval or military subject. The 
subjects chosen are naval or military year and year about, 
and the prize was given this year to a naval officer for the 
best essay on a naval subject—Naval Tactics. The winner, 
Commander F, C. D. Sturdee, carried off the medal in a 
former year, and has shown therefore exceptional powers 
as a writer and thinker. He is a leader in the new school 
of torpedoists, and has indeed had considerable influence 
in determining the development of the use of the torpedo, 
It is not the first time that the subject of Naval Tactics 
has been offered by the Institution to competitive essayists, 
but the fact that the discussion of the Prize Essay and of 
a second by Lieutenant S. A. G. Calthorpe, took place a few 
days ago at the Institution, makes the moment oppor- 
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tune for some observations of a broad and popular kind 
on the questions at issue. 

The exact text on which these officers have preached is 
‘The tactics best adapted for developing the power of 
existing ships and weapons (gun, ram, and torpedo), 
which should regulate fleets, groups, and single ships in 
action. And though one might think that there was 
nothing singular in such a text, and that it might be 
paralleled in military language by asking for an essay on 
‘The Best Use of the Three Arms,’ it would scarcely be 
so, as a special singularity underlies the Naval lan- 
guage. The passage from wood to steel, and from sail to 
steam, which has accomplished itself among the warships 
of the world, has been attended by the introduction of 
two new weapons—the torpedo and the ram. And 
all four changes, taken together, have so disturbed 
the equilibrium, that there remain to the navies no 
settled tactical axioms such as have remained to the 
armies through all the changes since the days of Marl- 
borough. Hence, the question how ships and fleets will 
fight in the future is a question in the air; and there are 
scarcely any practical bounds to the answer which may be 
given. But the case is still more singular than this. 
There being no tactical axioms, the forming and arming 
of our ships has followed no tactical rule; and even 
modern battleships have been built side by side of 
one another which though ostensibly prepared to fight 
as they have been built, side by side, are yet so 
armed as to make their tactical combination almost im- 
possible. In the absence of tactical axioms, in short, 
passing tactical thoughts have governed design, armour , 
and armament ; and an essayist on tactics has before him 
the task of calling harmony out of the inharmonious, 
order out of oppositions. We havea great and growing 
Navy, which, if it is intended to do anything, is intended 
to fight our battles at sea ; and yet nobody knows how we 
are going to fight them, Naval tactics are a little like 
Home Rule: there is a fine-sounding title, but the thing 
meant is beyond discovery ; each speculator must draw up 
his own idea of it, with a clear consciousness that nobody 
else will agree with him. 

And thus it comes about that Naval Tactics is a despised 
and rejected science. Most of our greater naval leaders 
say bluntly and boldly that all these essays—all these 
attempts to think out what is after all the main problem 
in our future as a great State—are worse than useless. It 
is impossible, they say, to know how we are going to fight 
at sea; it is absurd to prepare for it in any particular way. 
Others without going quite so far declare that what we do 
on coming in sight of the enemy at sea must depend upon 
what he does, we cannot settle how we shall attack him, 
or how we shall defend ourselves against his attack, until 
he discloses his intentions. The late Sir George Tryon, 
who is understood to have given great consideration to 
these matters, and who certainly carried a great body of 
our best officers with him, was of opinion that even from 
moment to moment he would find himself tollowing rather 
than leading the enemy’s movements. He seemed to 
think it almost hopeless to attempt to form, as Nelson did, 
a plan of action beforehand. He thought that neither he, 
nor his captains, could possibly go into action with precon- 
ceived ideas of the nature of the coming fight. He bent 
his mind to the training of his fleet so that it should obey 
with speed and without hesitation his momentary 
impulses when his ship was in action, and it does 
not appear that any sufficient authority has offered a veto 
to such a method of looking at the problem. In France, 
there used to be a set aim for the commanders of their 
fleets, namely, the early ‘ establishment of the melée ;’ that 
is, the bringing about a state of confusion such that both 
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fleets might be inextricably mingled, and that each ship 
might fight for her own hand as well as she could. The 
notion that modern admirals will really do as they say 
they will, and go into battle without a plan is probably quite 
as speculative as any plan could be on which they now look 
with scorn, However a commander may regard the pro- 
blem at a time of peaceful repose, it is difficult to imagine 
him remaining with a negative mind overnight when he 
expects to see the enemy at daylight next morning. But 
then the question is whether it will or will not be too late 
to devise plans. No doubt a plausible answer may be 
drawn from the experience of Farragut whose victories in 
the American ports and rivers were necessarily extem- 
porised, and the arrangement of whose ships was in a 
sense the design of the moment. 

But the answer is far from complete. Farragut was 
always attacking an enemy in a defined situation, and this 
gave him the basis of his plan. We cannot define, it is 
true, the situation of a sea enemy until we set eyes on 
him, but it is a question whether the sea enemy’s position 
can be indefinite. Very possibly consideration would show 
us that there are only three or four attitudes which are 
open either to our own fleets or to those of the enemy, 
and if this were found to be so, reason would prompt us 
to prepare plans in view of those few attitudes, and not to 
leave it all a blank as we now do. And then again, the 
formation of plans of attack and defence of fleets would 
certainly dominate construction, armour, and armament. 
Perhaps the most serious part of the whole business is the 
impossibility of knowing whether the types of ships we 
are turning out are of the right sort, and are properly 
armoured and armed. We ought to be struck by the 
strangeness of a system which leaves it to individual naval 
officers to speculate upon how commanders ought to use 
the ships put under their orders. It can scarcely be that 
there are not axiomatic rules underlying the use of the 
gun, the torpedo, and the ram, just as there are such 
well-understood rules for the proportionate supply and use 
of artillery, cavalry, and infantry in the land service. The 
difficulty of establishing such axioms in peace time may 
be great. Time, labour, and cost may be exhausted over 
it, but ought it not to be undertaken? The tactics 
our fleets should pursue in war is no mere adjunct of the 
naval art ; it is the foundation-stone of naval power, and 
it should be well and truly laid. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


AMBRIDGE had a festive time during last week. 
The whole town was gaily dressed with flags and 
decked out for the reception of the crowds of visitors 
who had come to see the show. Midsummer Common 
presented an unwonted appearance: standing in its 
midst one could hardly realise the situation. All 
the old landmarks had disappeared; Calaby’s was 
nowhere to be found, being shrouded by the Poultry 
Exhibition. [t was quite a relief, on turning the corner 
of a huge marquee devoted to machinery in motion, to 
eatch a glimpse of the Trinity boat-house. A row of 
trees in the distance told where Jesus ditch would be 
found, but with those two exceptions there was no sign 
to show an old Cambridge man where he was. Entering 
one found oneself ai the junction of three main routes ; 
the first claim on the attention was the marvellous col- 
lection of implements, and here it was observable that 
the Council had exercised a wise discretion in limiting 
the exhibits more strictly than other Societies do to those 
things which are directly connected with agriculture. 
The feature of this part of the show was certainly the 
immense collection of engines depending on fuel other 
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than coal. To enter into details would be impossible ; 
there were scores—perhaps hundreds—of them ; they all 
worked, apparently they all worked well, and each was 
surrounded by a knot of interested spectators to whom 
the engineer explained over and over again the particular 
merits of the machine of which he was in charge. Every 
maker whose name is known to the world and many 
others were represented, and it would be invidious and 
impossible to usurp the functions of the judges and draw 
distinctions, but it was noticeable that a more than 
ordinarily interested group were examining the ‘ binders’ 
shown by Messrs. Hornsby ; there were many ‘ binders’ 
in the yard, and one could only regret that arrangements 
had not been made to show them in motion by means 
of a fixed engine, as was done at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, under which circumstances their respective merits 
are much more easy to recognise. There was a valuable 
collection of machinery for pumping, chaff-cutting, etc., 
depending on the action of the wind for motive power, 
which for simplicity and cheapness would be hard to beat. 
The heat throughout the week was quite beyond previous 
experience, and the refreshment booths were crowded 
from opening to close by a thirsty mob clamouring for ‘ long 
drinks.’ 

Just as one turned a corner there was a cool and refresh- 

ing breeze which tempted one to pause and look at an 
ingenious exhibit of blocks and hoists, from which men 
went on to view a series of grinding and pulping machines 
till they were pulled up short by a weird and throbbing 
monster which announced itself on a large placard as a 
‘Devil Disintegrator,’ though whether the disintegrated 
demon was to be utilised for manure or for feeding stock 
was not apparent. One could only wonder how the newly 
appointed officials under the Fertiliser and Feeding Stuffs 
Act would deal with him or it, if a sample was submitted 
for analysis. As an oasis in the desert was a cool grotto 
over which a figure in armour stood sentry where amongst 
ferns and dripping water, a wondrous assortment of iced 
drinks was displayed, and not only displayed to the envy 
and despair of the heated crowd, but generously dispensed, 
and many a thirsty soul went on his way cooled and 
refreshed, and blessing the hospitality of Messrs. Ellis of 
Ruthin. Leaving the machinery men found themselves at 
the dairy where a comely damsel was deftly exhibiting and 
expounding the mysteries of butter-making, a subject 
which is always attractive, though not in this corn-growing 
district drawing such a keen and ‘ professional’ audience 
as would have been seen in a dairy country. There was 
nothing like the struggle for places which was seen at the 
Bath and West of England Show a few years back at 
Exeter. Cheese is not an attractive show as a rule, it 
requires special knowledge to appreciate it, though in this 
instance there was one feature which would have been of 
interest to many had they known of it. The first prize 
cheddar cheese shown by Mr. H. G. Ashman of Beacon 
Farm near Shepton Mallet came from one of the highest 
lying farms, being somewhere between 900 and 1000 feet 
above sea level, yet the milk from this by no means first 
class land in the hands of a really skilful cheesemaker 
beat all the cheese from the strong lands in the vales of 
Somerset. 

The large ring for the exhibition of horses and cattle 
was situated close to Jesus Sluice, and was a great centre 
of attraction, for undoubtedly the live stock is the popular 
part of the show. It is to be regretted that the accom- 
modation on Midsummer Common was so limited, for the 
stables and stock sheds were inconveniently crowded 
and were very close together. The sun beat down piti- 
lessly on the wooden structures and many of the animals, 
horses and sheep particularly, evidently suffered severely 
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from the heat, some of the horses sweating profusely. 
The character of the stock shown fully maintained the 
high reputation of former years, though there seemed 
a tendency amongst some of the owners to show young 
stock, particularly heifers, fattened to an extent which 
surely must be detrimental to their reproductive powers. 
The horse classes were well filled, the hunter mares and 
foals being a particularly fine lot, Mr. Greenall’s foals by 
that good hunter sire Ruddigore being particularly notice- 
able: any one knowing the old horse could have sworn to 
them as being his stock anywhere. The Suffolks, as was 
to be expected in East Anglia, were very strong and 
useful, and were the objects of much interest to a large 
class of visitors, the well-known winner Eclipse holding a 
levée so huge that the waiting before one could pay one’s 
respects to his greatness was tedious in the extreme. 
Shorthorns seemed interminable ; row after row, shed after 
shed of animals, all good and many superlatively so, made 
one wonder whether the animals over which men waxed 
enthusiastic a generation or more ago were really so much 
superior as some would lead us to believe. True, they 
fetched longer prices, but looking at such a collection as 
was to be seen at Cambridge it is difficult not to feel that 
these giants of bygone days were worshipped because they 
stood out supreme above a crowd of angular, hollow-backed, 
weak-ribbed brutes which would not be tolerated by any 
competent farmer in these days, and which no self- 
respecting exhibitor would dream of sending to a show- 
yard. A few specimens no doubt attained as near 
perfection as animal can get; they lived and did their 
work with the result that the general average has risen so 
that now a farmer will hum and haw and say ‘ nice cow,’ 
and then proceed to pick holes in a beast his grandfather 
would have looked on with reverential awe. Very 
interesting also were the classes of Devons and Channel 
Islanders, the former good in quality but small in numbers, 
the latter strong in both, as this popular breed always is. 
Taken altogether it was a great show, and one came 
away with a strong feeling with regard to farming that 
there is ‘life in the old dog yet.’ Perhaps the feeling 
strongest in one’s mind on leaving the yard was that one 
had listened to good homely talk from honest, hard- 
working enthusiasts, speaking in every dialect of the 
British Isles, and convincing one that in spite of bad times 
the interest of the agricultural community in the Royal 
Show is undiminished, and that its usefulness and its hold 
upon the people continues to increase from year to year. 


A DISMISSED RUSSIAN GENERAL ON THE 
COMING WAR—I 


GREAT sensation has been created at St. Petersburg 
by the dismissal of General Rittich, the Com- 
mander of the Army-Division at Rjdisan, and author of a 
curious work which a short time ago appeared under the 
title of Russian Military Organisation in Fancy-Dreams and 
in Reality. Except in eases of incapacity from continued 
illness, such a discharge is most unusual in the Czar’s 
Empire. The cause of apparent disgrace must therefore 
be sought for in the book in question. 

The writer's name clearly points to German descent. 
Yet he out-Muscovites the most extreme Muscovite would- 
be aggressor in his counsels as to that ‘coming war’ which 
is to have Germany and Austria-Hungary for its objective 
points of attack. Strangely enough, the work contains 
revelations of the defective state of things in the Russian 
army, which are in flagrant contradiction to the author's 
ardent desire of seeing an invasion of Central Europe 
effected. Some of the passages are so extraordinary— 
nay, of such startling artlessness—that the question has 
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been raised whether General Rittich did not assume the 
mask of a wildly aggressive patriotism for the purpose of 
conveying under it a very sharp criticism of the existing 
condition of the Czar’s military establishment. Criticism 
pure and simple, without that show of Chauvinism, would 
have laid him open to the charge of almost treachery. Be 
that as it may, his statements and his professed aims 
Jabour under a bizarre self-contradiction. War and conquest 
are his avowed wish. Nevertheless, he proves that Russian 
armaments are in many essential things incomplete, un- 
satisfactory, even rotten. 

The book is marked by a spirit of deep hatred against 
Russia's western neighbours; but this we may simply 
glance at for a moment and pass by. ‘That the Muscovite 
Empire will some day be the breaker of the peace of 
Europe is taken for granted and unavoidable by General 
Rittich, for he says: ‘The epoch of universal peace and 
disarmament will only begin when the Russian nation 
shall have found its ethnographical frontiers.’ This is a 
queer assertion, considering that the Autocrat’s dominions 
—north, west, east, and south—are largely fringed all 
round by non-Russian populations—namely, by Finns and 
Swedes, Germans, Esths, and Letts, Poles and Lithuanians, 
Caucasian tribes, Tatars, Siberians, Kirgise, Kalmucks, 
Turkmenes, and so forth. But then, had not Victor Hugo, 
who before 1870 had wished for the ‘ natural frontier’ of 
the Rhine, declared even after 1871, that, before universal 
peace and disarmament could be attained, a ‘last war’ 
had yet to be fought, which would give France the posses- 
sion of Mainz, Coblenz, Trier, Kéln, and Aachen ? 

In the same way, according to General Rittich, a further 
substantial increase of the overgrown Northern Empire is 
to be brought about, under the sportive name of the 
establishment of the true ethnographical frontiers of the 
Russian nation. ‘Then only, he says, ‘ will the peaceful 
Russian peasant, in possession of the access to all the seas, 
commence his new and fruitful life. This employment of 
the poor, rather besotted mujik, who is as averse to the 
brine as the most confirmed landlubber could be, for a 
policy of universal dominion, is nothing new. It has 
been in use for something like forty years or more by the 
most unscrupulous literary champions of Panslavism. 

The Czar’s army General Rittich calls ‘The School of 
the Nation. But that school is evidently suffering from 
a great deal of internal disorder. There is in Russia 
universal compulsory service, as in most States of the 
Continent, including not only great military Powers like 
Germany and France, but Switzerland, which had that 
system even before the South German States and France 
adopted it. Yet,so General Rittich avers, most of the 
well-to-do and rich young men of the nobility and mer- 
chant class in Russia contrive, even now, to shirk that 
apparently universal duty, They donot serve in the army. 
As to the habits prevailing at the Military Academy 
for the Cavalry at St. Petersburg, the author gives a 
wonderful sketch. He first blames what he describes as 
the self-conceit and arrogance of the officers of that 
branch, and then says that it is expected of the novices 
that they ‘should dress in most exquisitely elegant 
manner at their own expense; that they should refrain 
from intercourse with the younkers they know, or who 
are related to them, in other Academies which are re- 
garded by the superior set as being of lesser standing ; 
that they should use only the best appointed carriages, and 
drive about the streets with befitting rapidity ; that they 
should make a lavish use of money, give large tips, dine in 
the first restaurants, and see a great many ladies.’ And so 
forth. In fact, the life of an idle ‘golden youth,’ instead 
of that of true military men, is here depicted as the ideal 
of the superior cavalry officers, On another occasion, the 
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author stigmatises the ‘two children system’ in Russian 
officers’ families, which he compares to the customs exist- 
ing in France, as being detrimental to a nation’s welfare. 

The discipline in the army—that is, the entire submis- 
sion of the common soldier to the ofticer—General 
Rittich declares to be still unshaken and absolute. But 
he thinks the relations between the superiors and the 
privates leave a great deal to be desired. He also sees 
with regret that the so-called ‘ volunteers,’ who aspire to 
the position of officers, have latterly ‘come from the scum 
of the intermediate schools, and that their morality is on 
a par with their low breeding.’ As under-ensigns they 
have sometimes to wait six years for the epaulets ; and 
‘during that time they become mere barrack-hacks, easily 
falling into stupidity and moral decrepitude.’ In General 
Rittich’s opinion, they ought to be sent to the Asiatic 
garrisons and campaigns. 

The commanders of battalions and regiments are de- 
clared to be mostly without sufficient tactical knowledge, 
whilst the commanders of brigades are said to be apt to 
become a prey to mental lethargy in times of peace. The 
infantry troops, when fighting in loose order, do not show 
the requisite self-reliance, nor any skilfulness in over- 
coming difficulties of the terrain on which operations take 
place. Neither the dragoons, nor the cuirassiers of the 
Guard, are up to the corresponding branches of the pro- 
bable enemies of Russia. Altogether, her cavalry is behind 
that of Germany and Austria-Hungary. During the last 
thirty years, the horses from the Don have, moreover, 
deteriorated visibly. After so unfavourable a description, 
General Rittich actually looks back with regret to the 
days ‘when Russian cavalry officers were not even sober 
during drill, and when, in war, whole squadrons, being 
drunk, madly galloped towards the enemy and performed 
wonders of bravery! ’ 

The artillery, in the author's opinion, is ‘ sicklied over, 
in a peculiar way, with “ civilistic”” inclinations.’ In other 
words, it has a leaning towards political dissatisfaction. 
Its officers, like those of the cavalry, keep away from 
intercourse with the infantry officers. There is no 
comradeship in the officers’ corps, things being so bad 
that the officers of the different branches of the army 
rarely salute each other. Whilst General Rittich charges 
the artillery with being on too close terms with the 
citizens, he also accuses it of being wanting in rapidity of 
movement. The sappers, on their part, are seldom at 
their place in war at the right time, so that the infantry 
has to come up for doing the necessary work. 

The Jews in Russia are supposed to be wanting in 
enthusiasm for the blessings of the Czar’s system of 
government ; and the author of the book, therefore, 
launches out against them. Other races, however, get the 
same treatment from him, for, though he asserts that Russia 
has not yet found her ethnographical frontiers, we leara 
through him that twenty-five per cent. of the army belong 
to non-Russian nationalities, and do not even spea': Russian, 
The means for obviating this defect are, in his view, a 
thorough system of enforced Russification and the expul- 
sion of foreigners from the frontier-provinces and from the 
fortresses where they might possibly do mischief. General 
Rittich’s counsels are always on the drastic side. Of this 
some further evidence will be given in the description of 


his war-policy. Kart Buinp. 


SARAH BERNHARDT—TWO MATINEES 


[' was a happy accident that ordained the immediate 

succession of ‘ the Bernhardt’ to ‘the Duse’ at Daly’s 
Theatre this season. The result goes to prove—if, indeed, 
any proof were needed—that competition is a no less 
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potent force in matters of art than in matters of com- 
merce. No one who has seen the French actress can 
doubt that she is, so to speak, on her mettle. There have 
been nights during some of her previous visits when signs 
of the heavy strain which she always imposes upon herself 
for the behoof of her English admirers have been only too 
plainly evident, and a certain reaction of lassitude and 
languor—wholly pardonable in the circumstances—has 
prevented her from rising to the fuil height of her phy- 
sical and even of her artistic powers. This season, how- 
ever, so far as it has gone, there has been no such 
momentary lowering of the pitch. Each re-assumption of 
a familiar réle has found the actress persistently and 
unfailingly at her best, and it needs no special insight to 
read in this undeviating strenuousness of attack her 
resolve to maintain her supremacy and to increase her 
hold upon the London public. As might have been 
expected, the influence of this determination is observable 
most strongly in the one play that brings her into 
direct rivalry with her Italian predecessor. Her Mar- 
guerite Gautier has been revised and reconsidered at 
various points, and the always exquisite death-scene has 
been further beautified by many added touches of 
consummate art. Perhaps no single item of ‘business’ 
—to employ a stage barbarism for which there is no exact 
substitute—has ever more strikingly revealed the imagina- 
tive genius of the player than the dying woman’s dropping 
of the hand-mirror, and her superstitious dread lest it 
should have broken in the fall. The whole performance 
is, as it has ever been, an inspiration and a triumph. But 
its close juxtaposition with the Italian creation only 
serves to convince us of the utter futility of any com- 
parison between the two. Each is perfect in itself, 
though, alike in conception and _ execution, they 
are wide as the poles asunder; and the fact serves 
once more to demonstrate how largely the _his- 
trionic ‘art, when it rises above a purely me- 
chanical level, is dependent upon personal conditions 
and individual temperament. In La Tosca Madame 
Bernhardt seems to reach an even higher note of intensity 
than before, and her noble Phédre has surely gained 
something both in dignity and passion. It is hard to 
believe that even the stoutest adherents of the old stately 
school of tragic acting—if there be any such left—can 
escape conversion by this essentially modern actress's 
matchless delivery of the ponderously ornate Racine 
verse. The mystery of the present Bernhardt season is, 
without doubt, the inclusion of M. Jules Lemaitre’s vague 
and fantastic drama Les fois in her repertory. The 
jealous Queen who, not without due provocation, cuts 
short the career of her faithless lord with a revolver, is a 
character that affords small scope to the actress’s genius, 
nor have the self-inflicted troubles of the erratic young 
monarch of Alfania, who attempts with disastrous results 
to combine Royalty with Anarchism and erotic intrigue 
with both, any real interest or significance. M. Lemaitre 
fixes the year 1900 as the date of the action. It is just 
possible that in six years’ time there may be, somewhere or 
other, a monarch and a state of society such as his prophetic 
soul has led him to foreshadow in this slightly Bedlamite 
play. But we confess that we doubt it, and in the mean- 
time are angry with M. Lemaitre for inducing Madame 
Bernhardt to waste her time and talent upon Les Rois. 
What has the harmless, necessary Anglican curate done 
to provoke the animosity of the modern dramatist? It is 
really high time for a serious protest to be raised against 
the cruel stage libels to which the junior clergy—as 
devoted and exemplary (a body of men as any in the 
kingdom—are constantly subjected. Something must be 
done to persuade playwrights that the public do not 
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expect the curate of the stage to prove, as a matter of 
course, either a milksop, a prig, or a hypocrite, or even 
an agreeable blend of all three. This unfortunate tradi- 
tion assisted in the marring of a play, containing some 
fairly good work, which was tried at a matinée at the 
Garrick Theatre last week. The authors, Messrs. C. G. 
Compton and A. G. Hockley, were misguided enough to 
build their story upon the morbid priggishness of a young 
clergyman of the usual distorted type, whose ultra- 
sensitive ‘conscience’ impels him to bring misery to 
sundry unoffending persons by divulging an old family 
secret which any ordinary being—curate or otherwise— 
would have made it a point of honour to keep to himself. 
The Rev. William Richardson alone sufficed to prove the 
undoing of 4 Family Maller, though the play was well 
acted, especially by Miss Mary Rorke, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
Mr. Groves, and Mr. Bucklaw. It is to be hoped that 
the authors, learning wisdom from experience, will either 
do the curate justice in future, or—better still, perhaps - 
leave him alone altogether. 

A Modern Eve, to which the second recent matinée 
of importance was devoted, suggests that its author 
has attempted to carry out a deep design of chaffing 
the absurdities of the ‘New Woman,’ but has failed to 
make his laudable intention clear to his audience. Asa 
dramatic critic, Mr. Malcolm Salamman must have suffered 
many things at the hands of the neurotic heroine, and it 
is not at all surprising that he should long for his revenge. 
Unluckily, however, he has brought rather too heavy a 
hand to his task, with the result that his caricature has 
been accepted in several quarters as a serious creation, 
and he himself has been accused of ‘ grappling boldly 
with a delicate problem.’ Yet it ought not to have been 
easy to mistake the raison d'étre of his ludicrously ‘ new ’ 
Vivien Hereford, who begins and ends the play by eloping 
from her husband’s house with two separate and distinct 
lovers, and who fills up the whole of the intermediate time 
with peevish maunderings about her ‘emancipation’ and 
her ‘individuality,’ in which the discerning auditor recog- 
nises a conscientious parody of the imbecilities of the very 
‘newest’ fiction. Though Mr. Salaman does his spiriting 
with rather too innocent an air, it was not altogether his 
fault that the audience persisted in taking his ridiculous 
heroine au grand sérieux, for Mrs. Tree, and indeed all the 
players concerned, thought fit to appear quite unconscious 
of the author's evidently humorous design. In these 
dreary days Mr. Salaman would do well to label his 
parodies, in order that there may be no chance of 
mistake. After the charming Vivien of his play has gone 
off with her second lover, a legal friend of the family is 
good enough to suggest ‘ Once false, always false’ as the 
moral of her conduct. For ourselves, we cannot help 
thinking that her own elegant self-criticism in the first Act 

—‘ What a beast I am!’—was intended by the author to 
serve in that capacity. Mr. Salaman’s skit is written with 
much literary skill, and deserved a better fate than to be 
taken seriously. 


THE OPERA 


T Covent Garden novelties have this season been 
brought forward with no niggard hand. In this 
respect the year 1894 may be deemed remarkable. The 
productions of Verdi's Falstaj/, Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
Massenet’s Werther, and La Navarraise would of them- 
selves entitle Sir Augustus Harris to the gratitude of 
those amateurs, daily becoming more numerous, who, 
while fully appreciating the masterpieces of the past, take 
a reasonable and increasing interest in contemporary 
musical developments, Yet another new opera, Mr, 
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Cowen’s Signa, was forthcoming on Saturday last, and on 
Wednesday M. Bruneau’s L’ Altaque du Moulin was added 
to the list. With the gifted Frenchman’s work we propose 
to deal next week. 

Mr. Cowen’s Signa was written in the first place for 
performance at the Royal English Opera House (now the 
Palace Theatre of Varieties), which was opened by Mr. 
D'’Oyly Carte under brilliant auspices with Jvanhoe by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The operatic scheme was, however, 
abandoned after an unavailing struggle with adverse cir- 
cumstances, and Mr. Cowen took his score to Genoa, 
where arrangements for its production fell throngh 
almost at the last moment. Eventually Signa was 
presented for the first time in November last at 
Milan under the direction of the well-known Signor 
Sonzogno, Conflicting reports as to its merits reached 
this country, but they were in the main highly favourable, 
and it seems undisputed that on the opening night the 
composer received an ovation of a very flattering character, 
Differences between the management and Mr. Cowen 
ensued after a very few days. Upon these it is unneces- 
sary to dilate, and the rights of the matter can perhaps 
never be ascertained precisely. The general and emi- 
nently patriotic view held by most people appears to be 
that our countryman was hardly used. But Signor 
Sonzogno would doubtless have a different story to tell. 
Even now that the opera has been heard in London we 
are precluded from forming an accurate estimate of the 
version offered to the Milanese, for the simple reason that 
four Acts have been reduced to two. The English libretto 
is the joint production of Messrs. Gilbert A. Beckett, H. 
Rudall, and F. E. Weatherley ; the last-named is stated 
to have ‘revised and re-arranged’ it from the Italian 
version, Though possibly as good as could be expected 
under the circumstances, which have apparently involved 
translation into Italian, curtailment, and translation back 
into English, the ‘book’ as it stands is by no means one 
of which to be specially proud. There are many nicely 
polished numbers, but from time to time any attempt to 
rhyme the lines is suddenly and frankly abandoned. Such 
an expression as ‘and when to-day we sever,’ meaning 
thereby, ‘sever ourselves from one another’ ought not to 
be allowed. Again, ‘What ho, my friend ! still thy fantasy 
pursuing ?’ is the very worst kind of operatic Dog English. 
One wonders whether it would be quite impossible for an 
English poet to arrange a libretto for an English composer 
which should combine literary style with technical suit- 
ability, and not require the continual tinkering to which 
the words submitted for operatic treatment seem fated to 
be subjected in this country. 

Mr. Cowen’s music is graceful, agreeable, and frequently 
full of interest. The finale to Act I. is a fine piece of 
writing, but the ‘Song of Liberty’ which so impresses 
Sartorio, the Impressario, is not particularly striking. 
There is throughout abundance of melody if dramatic 
force is occasionally wanting, and in lyrical as opposed to 
declamatory passages the composer is undoubtedly at his 
best. The story is that told in Ouida’s novel and the 
characters were well represented especially by Siguor 
Ancona (Bruno) and M. Castelmary (Sartoris). Mr. Ben 
Davies attired ina juvenile suit singularly suggestive of Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith in 7’he New Boy, was not outwardly 
romantic as the hero Signa, but he sang his music with 
his usual good taste. Mdme. de Nuovina made a 
Gemma whose fascinations might well prove irresistible, 
but her voice was occasionally forced. Mr. Cowen, who 
himself conducted a generally excellent performance, was 
‘called’ after the first Act and after the second he was 
loudly cheered by a large audience which was evidently 
highly pleased, 
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At Drury Lane, Herr Max Alvary, Frau Klafsky and 
the other artists of the German troupe have been drawing 
very large houses to the performances of Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried, Tannhauser, Tristan, and Lohengrin. To-night 
Beethoven's Fidelio is promised and Tuesday will be the 
interesting occasion of a revival of Weber's Der Freyschiilz 
an opera which has not been heard in London for fifteen. 
years. The band at Drury Lane leaves much to be 
desired (the playing on Saturday night, when Tvistan 
was performed, was conspicuously faulty), but in spite 
of all drawbacks Drury Lane has always been crowded 
though Covent Garden on certain nights failed to 
attract anything like a full house. This shows the extra- 
ordinary hold which German opera and especially Wagner's 
music has obtained upon the English public. Frau 
Klafsky is perhaps more admirable as Isolde than in any 
other rdéle. It is difficult to do justice to the superb 
manner in which she acted and sang the impassioned 
music allotted to her. A word of cordial approbation is 
due to Mr. David Bispham who gave a pathetic and 
natural interest to the part of Kurwenal, Tristan’s faithful 
retainer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
JUVENILE LITERATURE 


[To the Editor of 7ke National Observer] 


S1rR,—In your paper of the 23rd inst. a gentleman signing 
himself ‘Herbert Vivian, remarks that ‘The best juvenile 
literature—A lice in Wonderland for instance—appeals very 
little to juvenile readers.’ I myself confess to the immature 
age of fourteen, and have read Adice in Wonderland since | 
was about nine years old, and did so not later than last winter. 
My youngest brother, @/a¢ seven, read it for himself with great 
gusto, also last winter. Would the gentleman have anything 
much more juvenile? Or was he in his infancy such a matter- 
of-fact young man that Alice’s adventures did not appeal to his 
imagination? Children will read books far too deep for their 
comprehension, and will enjoy them, and if perchance they 
happen to read them when a trifle older will enjoy them still 
more for having a laugh against the way they understood and 
thought of them before. With apologies for having taken up 
so much of your time,—I am, etc., 

JANE ISABEL ROBERTSON 
The Dell, Aviemore, 
Inverness-shire, N.B. 
20th June, 1894. 





REVIEWS 


{We regret that, by a typographical error, the name of the 
author of A// in a Man's Keeping did not appear as 
Meg Dyan in our last number._ 


THE ISOCRATS 


The New Party. Described by some of its Members, and 
Edited by ANDREW Reip. London: Hodder Bros. 


Toe title-page of this the latest-bora of Mr. Andrew Reid’s 
medleys leaves us in some perplexity ; soon perhaps we shall 
have ‘the Liberal Party, described by some of its members 
Mr. Labouchere and Professor Stuart for choice), and edited 
by Sir William Harcourt.’ Outside the title-page, however, 
there is no cause whatsoever for perplexity for the mass of the 
thirty papers, or thereabouts, in prose and verse, contain no 
pronouncement or expression of opinion, good or bad, which is 
not at least 1894 years old and a great many platitudes of the 
demagogue which are considerably more ancient. Fully two- 
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thirds of the Isocrats (which is a vastly fine name for talkers of 
common claptrap) say the same thing in different words. Here 
in the volume you shall find pretentious silliness, there hysterical 
sentimentalism ; here again you shall find a trope worthy of a 
scholar and there an elegant figure of speech ; everywhere, out- 
side the papers dealing with the Christian aspect of the social 
problem, you shall find a petitio principii at starting as a matter 
of course, and you shall see your old friend the initial fallacy 
in a new dress in every epithet ; reasoning from premisses to 
conclusion, attempt at serious argument, endeavour to consider 
how this improvement or that in the condition of England can 
be effected best, or indeed at all, you shall however find nowhere. 
Sic volo sic jubeo is the principle, ‘Down with heverythink’ is 
the motto. Follow us, say Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Andrew Reid, 
Mr. Fred Hamill, Mrs. Sarah Grand, Mr. Herbert Burrows and 
Lady Henry Somerset, to say nothing of a score of writers 
besides, or very nearly a score, and you shall see the ‘ Bad Old 
Political Economy superseded,’ every man sitting under his own 
vine and'figtree, every man earning eight shillings a day for eight 
hours work done during eight months of the year only, the 
House of Lords abolished, the landlords abolished, capitalists 
abolished, the National Debt abolished, everything abolished 
in fact, except your noble selves. Now it seems to us that 
some of the sober-minded and thoughtful men who write for 
contemporary journals, in just anger at the pompous and pre- 
tentious folly of this eccentric fcrew, have erred in taking 
seriously this combined assertion of that divine right to make 
an ass of himself which belongs to every man. For in truth 
there is nothing serious in the matter. The Socialistic wave 
may come, may even engulf the greatness of our nation for a 
while, but it is not going to be accelerated by a moment through 
the instrumentality of the New Party or the Isocratic Party, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Reid or by anybody else of that kind. 
Nor are such men likely to mislead the working man, who is on 
the whole a just and patriotic fellow far more worthy, as a rule, of 
a seat in Parliament than Mr. Labouchere or any of the Little 
Englanders. We may, indeed, put aside all the demagogic 
claptrap, that is to say about twenty of the papers, as stuff 
which the working man laughs at and has laughed at since the 
beginning of time. 

~ Nay, more, there is light shed from this book incidentally 
upon the relation between Socialism and the Christian Ideal 
concerning which Dean Kitchin and Dr. Horton, brilliant men 
both, discourse at some length. Without entering into detail 
concerning the views which they express, let it suffice to say 
that they are both of them too well informed to give way to the 
vulgar prejudice against Political Economy ; both of them, in 
fact, know perfectly well that to abuse Adam Smith as if he 
were Judas Iscariot is simply to display ignorance without a 
cloak. Nobody in his senses, certainly none of the apostles 
of Political Economy in England or in France, ever dreamt of 
setting up Political Economy as a ruie of moral life, because 
everybody to whom Political Economy is anything more than 
a name and a bugbear knows that the science tells us nothing 
more than that certain effects follow from certain causes. The 
effects would follow in precisely the same way if connection 
between cause and effect had never been discovered. The 
field of the science is commerce, and a knowledge of the laws 
of the science teaches men how to use their opportunities in 
commerce to the best advantage. But there is no reason in 
the world why the Church should not enter to say to the suc- 
cessful man of business, ‘ You have grown rich, and it is well; 
now it is your moral duty to heip the helpless, to succour the 
distressed, to show yourself a worthy steward of the riches 
which you have amassed.’ Nor is there any reason why the 
State, passing from the persuasive to the imperative, should 
not step in wherever it is feasible to prevent oppression of the 
poor by the rich, to make the rich man contribute towards the 
support of the poor and the aged and the infirm. 

In persuading men to’ strive after the Christian ideal of 
Socialism, the Church has the noblest duty to perform, and 
as the ideal will never be reached, she can continue in the 
performance of that duty to the end. But if there is one thing 
clearer than another, it is that the Christian ideal would not 
be worth reaching at all if it were reached by compulsion, 
that the Christian Socialists must offer a voluntary sacrifice 
of their own goods and not a compulsory sacrifice of the 
goods of other people. This, and a clear perception of the fact 
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that there is no more opposition between Christian Socialism 
and the legal right of the individual to use his commercial 
opportunities to his best advantage, than there is between 
Christian Socialism and geography, is the main impression 
left on the mind after reading the papers of Dr. Horton and 
Dean Kitchin. Whether they intended to produce such an im- 
pression may be doubtful perhaps, but there is no doubt 
whatever that, if they had known what shocking nonsense 
some of their fellow contributors were going to write, they 
would have kept their papers for some respectable magazine. 


A THINKER ON THINKERS 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. Selected 
from the Spectator. By RICHARD HOLT HuTTON, M.A. 
London : Macmillan. 


Discriminating readers of our contemporary, the Spectator, 
are probably familiar with the sort of newspaper article of 
which some threescore and ten, republished with little altera- 
tion, constitute these two sober volumes, and they may or may 
not have hitherto associated them with the name of Hutton. 
As newspaper articles the reputation of our contemporary is 
their sufficient justification—if the hitting of a popular taste is 
the criterion of journalistic merit. As a book it must be at 
once confessed that they are not a good book. Chaotic homo- 
geneousness is their predominant characteristic. They are 
about all sorts of different people and different people’s books 
and speeches on different topics, and they all say the same 
thing. It is commodious, and may be entertaining, to have 
the opportunity of reading the same sermon every week for 
seventy weeks, but it is quite a different matter to read the 
seventy sermons on end in two neat volumes. It is not to be 
supposed that these selected works have all appeared within 
the last eighteen months ; on the contrary, they have appeared 
from time to time during twenty years, and Mr. Hutton is 
entitled to the congratulations of his customers upon having 
maintained such striking uniformity both of style and substance 
throughout that period. . 

A sort of skeleton of any one of Mr. Hutton's discourses is 
pretty much to the following effect, ‘The book, or speech, or 
essay, or sermon of So-and-so is to such-and-such an effect. It 
therefore contradicts the following propositions in religion, or 
ethics, or metaphysics, or evolution—or, possioly, it is in 
agreement with the same —and, therefore, it is not—or is, as the 
case may be—compatible with the truth as expressed in my 
(Mr. Hutton’s) sentiments.’ Thus we get to know pretty well 
at the end of volume two, what Mr. Hutton’s sentiments are. 
They are useful and creditable sentiments for a gentleman and 
a serious editor to entertain, and may be not unfairly sum- 
marised as follows. This universe is under the guidance of 
an extremely benevolent Providence, and it is foolish and 
wicked to suggest that it is not always ommipotent, though 
as a matter of fact, its power is circumscribed in all 
sorts of ways. This must be so, because otherwise it 
need not be so much better for us all for some of us to 
be sinful and given to doing harm, which it o>viously is, 
because some of us are. We all of us have perfectly free wills, 
and affect the course of events by the exercise of them at every 
moment, because if we hadn’t we shouldn’t be responsible for 
what we do, which means that I, Mr. Hu:ton, should by no 
means approve of our being punished for doing wrong, which 
we always are. And everybody has an inward knowledge of 
right and wrong, and an imperative sense of duty, which he is 
free to disregard if he is wicked enough—and he sometimes is. 
And the way Providence has thought fit to arrange life on this 
globe is by a sort of evolution, not the sort that men of science 
think they have discovered, but a very much superior kind, 


which becomes apparent to a cultivated mind from a study of 


the prophetic books of the Bible. The Bible is inspired in the 
sense that it was written by holy persons who rightly understood 
the teaching of God, but it is full of mistakes, because in the 
state of human evolution in which those men were when they 
wrote it, mistakes could not be avoided any more than you can 
avoid making blots if you write with a pen before you have 
finished cutting it. The important things to believe in are the 
personality of God, and the freedom of the human will. They 
are both unintelligible to the merely human mind, but we all 
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know they are true, and say so if we are candid. Most of the 
forty or fifty ‘thinkers’ here discussed are either not candid, or 
altogether unreasonable and self-contradictory. Some, on the 
other hand, are much to be applauded, notably Canon Scott- 
Holland and the late Professor Maurice. Also animals have no 
consciences deserving of the name, and very little intelligence. 
And every argument that looks as if it conflicted with the 
Huttonian theory, or any part of it, will be found, if turned 
inside out to exactly the proper extent, to be on the contrary an 
overwheliningly strong consideration in its favour. 

These essays have, it would seem, been reprinted without or 
nearly without alteration, except that ‘I’ has been substituted 
for the editorial ‘we,’ and the Sfectatorial ‘ present writer,’ 
generally with rather an awkward effect. The result is that 
one never loses the taste of newspaper article, which is every 
here and there confirmed by the personal and journalistic 
clichés, the scraps of slang, and redundant adverbs, from which 
no newspaper article, liable to have to be written ‘ against time’ 
and intended to be read quickly and only once, can, or indeed 
ought to be wholly free. Inso far as this is condemnation it is 
perhaps condemnation of the re-publication of newspaper 
articles altogether, but there have on occasions been remarkable 
instances of books of essays republished from newspapers, and 
singularly free from this fault. At the same time those which 
occur most readily to the mind have for the most part been the 
work of occasional rather than professional journalists. Mr. 
Hutton’s industry, consistency, and tenacity of opinion have 
for many years been, and will be, we trust, for many years 
more, the mainstay of the Spectator, and, though his book is not 
a good one, it is perhaps more because it is not really a book at 
all than because the seventy articles were not, each in its turn, 
excellent articles on the days of their respective appearances. 


FICTION 


The story of Richard Dare, alias Atherley (London: Smith 
Elder), begins freshly ; it smells April and May. The eternal 
truant in the heart of man must needs sympathise with Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin over her young blacksmith with his yearnings 
to become a surgeon, over his wooden-legged chicken, and his 
half-prepared skeleton seething in the stithy, over the final 
brave impulse in which he breaks from his domineering father, 
and flings out into the world to make his own life. All the part 
which tells of Richard’s struggles and of the final accomplish- 
ment of his end is good, and then the interest grows somewhat 
threadbare. His dallyings between the true woman and the false 
between the sorceress and the helpmeet, are not particularly 
original or particularly enthralling: perhaps they are too real to 
convince. But there is astrong scene when the great surgeon’s 
mother, whom in mistake he had believed dead, is revealed in a 
patient coming to be operated upon for cancer. And there is 
some clever drawing in Richard’s father, Atherley the elder 
an overbearing bully who becomes converted and carries his 
old instincts unchanged into his new life, having proved him- 
self certainly a better drunkard than he would ever be a 
Christian. The subduing of Atherley by the shrewish Mrs. 
Windybank, his carnal pride in his smith’s work and his 
spiritual pride in his sermons, provide the necessary touches 
of humour in a readable if unpretending story. 

A Cumberer of the Ground, by Constance Smith (London : 
Methuen), is a story of deplorable mistakes, which ends in 
disaster. It might be a good story if it were not so improbable 
The central incident is the refusal of Dorothy Temple to marry 
Anthony Lyon, because the mother of Brian Travers, taking an 
unfair advantage of the fact that she was on her death-bed and 
might not be contradicted, had extorted from Dorothy a pro- 
mise to marry Brian. Now, under the circumstances, and 
taking into account the character of Dorothy, it is quite certain 
that she would have done nothing of the kind. Had she been 
prevailed upon, in a weak moment, to give so reckless a pledge, 
to carry it out would for her have been impossible. Nor 
would Anthony Lyon, who is described as a very formidable 
person, have suffered rejection so tamely. ‘I wish to God I 
could be sure you are not making a mistake. Good bye!’ is 
all he says before retiring to suffer unnecessary agonies in 
secret. So Dorothy marries Brian, who turns out a sad dog, 
and Lyon bacomes a self-denying hero, devotes himself to 
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patching up hollow reconciliations between Brian and his wife 
as need occurs, and finally declines a magnificent appointment 
in his successful rival's favour. Then he goes to India and dies 
the death of the righteous, and Brian seizes the opportunity to 
elope with an American widow. Loosely constructed and in- 
consistent as it is, with a futile wordiness and a lack of humour, 
the tale is not without a tinge of dramatic interest. 

He was a solicitor with a blameless past, a satisfactory busi- 
ness, and very nice rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Curiously 
enough all his friends and acquaintances lived in Mayfair ; so 
far as we can make out he had not a single acquaintance 
in Bayswater or even Bedford Park. But at last he made 
the acquaintance of some one outside his fashionable circle. 
He went down to stay from Saturday to Monday with a client, 
and there, looking out of his window in the early morning, 
he saw a young woman digging up love-letters from under a 
holiv-bush. She turned out to be his client’s ward, and she 
was very anxious to make some communication to her 
guardian’s solicitor. But a glass of drugged sherry soon put 
an end to any nonsense of that kind. When, shortly after, 
she turned up at the solicitors rooms at midnight, explaining 
that her guardian wished her to marry his invalid son in 
order that her fortune might remain in the family, the 
solicitor, whose name escapes us, behaved admirably. Leaving 
her in possession of his rooms, he sought refuge with a friend, 
only the next morning he was weak enough to give her some 
breakfast. But when her guardian turned up in the course 
of the meal and made unpleasant remarks, the solicitor’s legal 
training furnished him with no better explanation than the 
following remark: ‘ Be silent. Don’t dare to speak foul words 
in the presence of this lady who is as pure as the angels of 
God Almighty.’ It did not occur to the poor dear gentle- 
man to prove her blamelessness and his own, which, with 
the aid of his servant and his friend, he might so easily have 
‘lone. ‘There are times in life when a man does not pause 
to think or to calculate, when all that is sordid and selfish 
fall away from him, and when the nobler self which each of 
us inherits from his Maker, lifts him for a moment from the 
baser metal of his earthly nature. Such a moment it was 
with Valentine Bryant’ (that was the solicitors name), ‘ and the 
lie that he uttered was fifty times more worthy of forgiveness 
than half the truths that are spoken by the sons of men. 
“ This lady is my wife,” he said with strange calmness.’ So the 
guardian went away. So far chapters one tosix. For the rest 
of the story we refer the reader to A Bachelor's Bridal (London : 
White), by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. It is really not so badly 
written, and will serve to while away a railway journey : though 
why it should end as it does, Mrs. Lovett Cameron alone 
knows. 

Journalism is a fearful trade, and presents to its followers 
many temptations which, we fear, even a course of the Phila- 
delphia University will hardly strengthen a woman to resist. 
Everything that concerns ourselves is so intensely interesting 
that it is quite easy for the weaker of us to believe that even 
our journalistic potboilers have a permanent value. When 
will people learn that good journalism is not good literature, 
and that articles, stories, verses, which in a periodical journal 
are good, even very good, are seldom worth collecting and 
preserving in book form? One of these essays—What One 
Woman Thinks (London: Unwin), by Haryot Holt Cahoon— 
encountered in a newspaper would be read with interest and 
remembered with pleasure for a day or even two. One would 
pardon in a newspaper article such lapses into the American 
language as ‘ underwear,’ ‘ pillow-shams,’ ‘ table-spreads,’ ‘ back 
of’ for ‘behind,’ ‘ten-acre lot,’ ‘the next block,’ ‘hippo,’ ‘a 
dandy big coffin, and ‘katydids.’ But when some sixty or 
seventy essays are collected into book-form the result is, to say 
the least, wearisome. Yet the book is not a bad little book, 
and, taken in very small doses, might be palatable to many. 
After all, ‘What one Woman Thinks’ is very much like what 
all women think, and most of us joy to recognise our thoughts 
in print. Remembering the astonishing success of Fanny Fern, 
one sees no reason why this little book should not be given, by 
aunts and such, as a present to young persons, and the young 
persons will read it with interest and with a sense of virtue and 
self-respect, for after all, an essay is not a story-book, and when 
you put down your story-book and read an essay, you are a 
good girl and are impraying your mind. 
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BOLD BAD MEN 


Lives of Twelve Bad Men. Original Studies of Eminent Scoun- 
drels by Various Hands. Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
London : Unwin. 


Our English Omar loved, when the day was sunshiny and 
the nightingales a-singing, to lie full length on a bench in his 
Suffolk garden reading in his Tacitus pages about Nero and 
others ‘ full of pleasant atrocity.’ Any reader of to-day, who is 
lucky enough to have a garden and to get a sunshiny day in it 
could not do better than take out with him Mr. Seccombe’s 
anthology of eminent scoundrels for a like indulgence. The 
record is more recent, reaching indeed to the year of Chris- 
tian grace 1880, yet does it fall short hardly if at all of the 
imperial villainies of decadent Rome; and it is indeed full 
from cover to cover of very pleasing atrocities. Like Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Seccombe has felt aggrieved at the way history has been 
robbed of her picturesque blackguards by the mania for white- 
washing that has seized upon our historians, till Henry VIII. 
is presented as a model of the domestic virtues, and Richard 
III. as only less remarkable for the straightness of his back 
than for his fondness for children. So with certain honest 
friends of his he set himself to see if there were not some 
blackamoors left, whose grime defied the whitewash brush ; 
and they have certainly gathered together a company of as 
pretty villains as the most exacting searcher after a /risson 
nouveau could desire to meet in a lonely lane. Here be villains 
for all tastes, the man of blood, and the man of lies, and the 
man of lust, the hectoring bully, and the feline and murderous 
cheat. The collection has been kept down to the round 
dozen by an exacting standard of quality and scale ; 
and by the choice of typical villainies of successive 
epochs from the glorified border raiding of Bothwell 
to the recent robbery under arms of Ned Kelly and his gang. 
With one exception they are all villains in the grand style ; they 
vexed peoples and moved monarchs, and were occasions of 
changes in the law of their country. The ‘exception is that 
yery timorous ‘gentleman highwayman’, Mr. James Mac- 
Jaine. And if this man is below his company, Bothwell is 
pethaps above it. He might feel some just indignation we 
think at finding himself in the same galley with Titus Oates 
and Thomas Wainewright or even with that prince of 
receivers Mr. Jonathan Wild (of fact not of Fielding’s fiction). 
Bothwell is scarcely a fit subject for another reason. He is 
part of too famous and too doubtful a history to be treated 
satisfactorily in a book of this kind. Mary Stuart’s innocence 
can be neither denied nor proved ; and if Mary was guilty, if 
she desired Darnley’s life and Bothwell’s love, then Bothwell, 
however great a scoundrel, is not to be dismissed as scoundrel 
and nothing more. ‘The various narratives of these men’s 
villainies which beggar melodrama for plot and situation, are 
delivered almost uniformly with praiseworthy briskness, 
and are as instructive as they are entertaining. A certain 
jauntiness in the style of Mr. Seccombe’s introduction and 
occasionally of the essays themselves (the motto to number 
vii, should be expunged at the first opportunity) does some 
injustice to the very creditable evidence of research observable 
throughout. Mr. Seccombe it is to be noted has the singular 
credit of being the first professed biographer of the unspeakable 
Titus Oates. As for morals, they abound. There is the moral 
proper, that many an honest fortune is made at less cost of 
ability and energy and risk than these men expended and 
encountered to arrive at the cart tail, the gibbet and the block. 
There is the political moral, that experience offers more ground 
for the theological dogma of original sin than the political 
dogma of democratic optimism. And there is the literary 
moral that unmitigated viilains and villainiesare no mere figments 
of the romantic imagination ; and may be encountered elsewhere 
than on the boards of Transpontine theatres. 


LORD BRASSEY’S NAVAL PAPERS 


Papers and Addresses. By Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Arranged and Edited by Captain S. EARDLEY WILMOTT 
R.N. London: Longmans. 


> 


The effect of this republication may he greater on the Naval 
affairs of this country than the writer probably imagined. 
Lord Brassey’s mind is more reyeptiye and assimilative than 
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dominating, and instead of getting, as we might expect from 
such a compilation as he lays before us, a record of personal 
achievements in the formation of opinion and its translation 
into practice, we have all the opinions and practice of the past 
exhibited in their reflex action on the author’s mind. Lord 
Brassey is a statesman, politician—less of the latter than of 
the former—writer and speaker, and man of action. He has 
that ardent love and longing for the sea which it would be im- 
possible for a professional seaman to have, just because he is a 
professional. On the other hand, Lord Brassey's zeal for the 
British Navy is not that of the convert to a religion—blind, hot, 
and dogmatic ; nor is it the zeal of the amateur, who has found 
out something which all the experts have for ages, in his opinion, 
omitted to note. Lord Brassey keeps ever even with the times, 
not very much in front, and yet seldom falling into the rear. 
He marshals the pros and cons, at every date treated, as to 
each course of action adopted or rejected, and gives us a mean 
decision according to the idea of the day. 

In this way we get from his book not only the history of 
Naval progress for the last twenty-two years at home and 
abroad, but we get what is quite as valuable, a knowledge of 
what was thought of each change or proposed change, and we 
are left quite in a position to measure our present situation, 
and whither we are going by comparison with past situations 
and what became of them. Unquestionably the perusal of 
these books should have a steadying effect on the mind of 
every one concerned in, or watching our Naval progress. We 
see there how the most opposite opinions have held their 
ground and operated, even in the few years covered by the 
essays. We see also, how, whatever is said, or whatever is 
done, we come back to the same sort of thing over again ‘only 
more so.’ We get a general sense of ‘rubbing along’ by a 
process not very dissimilar to that described by Adam Smith 
as ‘the higgling of the market.’ It is almost impossible to 
trace the influence of any pariicular principle or principles 
governing our Naval progress, either in the way of form of 
administration, proportions of material and personnel in our 
own navy, or proportions of either to those of possible enemies. 
Still more do we find ourselves on ‘shifting sands when we 
try to discover any continuous policy in Naval construction 
and armament, or in the strategical or tactical ideas which 
ought to underlie both. 

The editor’s arrangement of the papers is a good one, and 
enables us to trace very easily and quickly these various 
changes of opinion and their effects. He classifies the papers 
under four heads ; ‘Admiralty Administration,’ including its 
effects on material and personnel; ‘Ship-building’; ‘ Naval 
Reserves,’ including auxiliary personnel ; anda group of special 
subjects, ‘Coaling Stations,’ ‘Colonial Defence,’ and so on. 
So then there is before us a general review of twenty-two 
years of Naval Policy, and a particular review of most of the 
parts composing it. 

Lord Brassey has not come to many conclusions which are 
insisted on through good report and evil report, but one of them 
is moderate dimensions ;in our warships. There was a time 
when that opinion was general and controlled dimensions ; 
there will—we may say with certainty on the authority of these 
volumes—be a time when it will again be so. But now it is as 
if it had never been. The old form of Naval Administration 
by a series of Departmental Boards controlled by a 
Supreme Board whose members were in no sense 
departmental administrators—the form in fact which 
the government of a!l our great commercial undertakings 
naturally falls into—was on its last legs when the earliest of 
these papers saw the light. Lord Brassey shows a gentle and 
continuous longing for a return to the older conditions, but he 
sees the form of administration pass into a Board constituted 
of Departmental heads, and then into an arrangement by which 
a modified Secretary of State, more or less controlled by a 
single naval adviser, has superseded the Board form altogether ; 
and still he sees that we rub along.“A cultured plant with Lord 
Brassey, which bore a quiet sort of unobtrusive flower in the 
establishment of the ‘Corps of Naval Constructors,’ was the 
abnormally low status of our naval architects and engineers. 
No naval officer of experience doubts the truth of Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s words in 1873 quoted by Lord Brassey in vol. i. 
p. 20, yet we are as we were, and still we rub along. 

What cqrrjeg us on at all, these papers disclose to be, not 
system or theopy, put that practical spirit of common-sense 
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compromise which characterises the average Englishman ; and 
that determination to make everything succeed which is put 
into his hands; which is the dominating force in the British 
naval officer's mind. 


A LITERARY GUIDE-BOOK 


Literary Associations of the English Lakes. Wy the Rev. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


A residence of fifteen years in the Lake District has led Mr. 
Rawnsley to believe that, ‘for lack of some compendium of the 
Literary Associations of the country-side, the memories of the 
men and women whose life and work have added such charm 
to the scene of their labours are fading from off the circle of 
our hills.’ That being so, he has been induced to prepare such 
a compendium as he refers to ; and it is now before us, in the 
shape of a couple of slim volumes—one dealing with ‘Cumber- 
land, Keswick, and Southey’s country,’ and the other with 
¢ Westmoreland, Windermere, and the haunts of Wordsworth’ 
—each of them, the publishers inform us, being purchasable 
separately. The former has a map of the Lake District, and 
that map can also be acquired by the buyers of the other 
volume. 

We mention this, because we can quite believe that Mr. 
Rawnsley’s compilation will have attractions for a certain num- 
ber of visitors to the Lakes. There are excellent persons, with 
a taste alike for Literature and Nature, but with no very 
accurate knowledge of either, who probably would derive a 
considerable amount of pleasure from the act of wandering 
through Cumberland and Westmoreland with Mr. Rawnsley’s 
volumes in their hands or knapsacks. Hero-worship, and 
especially literary hero-worship, is not yet extinct among us, 
It is not quite clear, perhaps, why so large a measure of public 
attention should be accorded to the sayings and doings of men 
and women of letters. Wedo not spend so much time over 
other people of genius. The great statesmen, the great 
warriors, the great discoverers, the great inventors, have their 
admirers and their incense ; but we do not, as a rule, concern 
ourselves greatly about the small particulars of their private 
lives, or go pottering round about their ‘homes and haunts.’ 
Why all this excitement and enthusiasm about the writing 
people—the producers of prose and verse—who have given, 
and still give us, much intellectual refreshment, but who, 
otherwise, are no more worthy of canonisation than any other 
class of public benefactor? Are there not too many books 
about the bookish, too many poems about poets, too many 
biographies of biographers? Because the Wordsworths, the 
Coleridges, the Southeys, dwelt by the Lakes— 


an appropriate quarter 
lor poems diluted with plenty of water— 


and because the Lake District has been visited by Gray and 
Tickell, Shelley and Keats, Lamb and Lloyd, Carlyle and Miss 
Bronté, Clough, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold—is that any 
reason why Mr. Rawnsley should devote a couple of books to 
celebrating those sojourns and recording those associations ? 
Mr. Rawnsley, it may be admitted, has performed his self- 
imposed task with some success. He is in love with his sub- 
ject, and has taken pains with it. There is, indeed, something 
almost pathetic in the care and earnestness with which he has 
pieced together his collected bits of gossip, connecting them 
with his own knowledge of the localities dealt with and his own 
little store of acquired information. In the main he depends 
upon such not very remote authorities as Gray’s Journal in the 
Lakes, Knight’s Life of Wordsworth, Gillman and J. D. Camp- 
bell’s Lives of Coleridge, Southey’s Life and Letters, McCarthy 
and Dowden’s memoirs of Shelley, De Quincey’s Recollections 
of the Lakes, Keats’s Letters, Lamb’s Letters, Scott’s Letters, 
Rogers’s Table Talk, Mrs. Gordon’s Life of Christopher North, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Charlotte Bronte, Froude’s Carlyle, Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences, Stanley’s Dr. Arnold, Crabb Robinson’s Diary 
(Mr. Rawnsley spells it ‘Crabbe’), and so forth. It must be 
allowed that he makes the most of his material, padding it out 
with quotations from ‘ Lake’ poetry, and freshening it here and 
there with little contributions of his own, derived from hitherto 
‘unpublished’ sources. Thus, of the visit paid by Alfred 
Tennyson and himself to the Speddings’ place, Mirehouse, 
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‘upon Bassenthwaite,’ in 1850, he says: ‘I have been told how 
those mild days of softest sunshine went happily and memorably 
by ; how in the morning Tennyson swam, as Carlyle would say, 
outwardly and inwardly with great composure, in an inarticulate 
element of tranquil chaos and tobacco-smoke ; how John Sped- 
ding would take the happy lovers on the lake in the “all-golden 
afternoons” ; and how the young children would go off to bed 
not willingly, knowing that when they had retired the poet 
would read aloud, in his sonorous chant, some of his latest 
published poem, /x Memoriam’ Elsewhere, noting that 
Rossetti (‘in the last autumn of his life’) found, at Fisher Place, 
Thirlmere, ‘asylum from a world that jarred on his too sensitive 
ears,’ Mr. Rawnsley adds, on the authority of the poet’s landlady, 
that he ‘made such an impression upon her by the fine, bell- 
like chanting of his tones as he read that to her dying day 
his voice was in her ear.’ 

Of Mr. Rawnsley’s general style the following is not, we think, 
an unfair specimen : ‘ Just at the gate of the road that leads up 
to Ashness, we meet a striking-looking, dark-eyed man, with an 
air of command about him; along with him are an author- 
friend, two sons, and a young daughter, all remarkable in 
appearance ; but the little girl looks tired, for she has come 
over Armboth Fell, through noontide sun and heather, at the 
ending of July. The elder man is Dr. Arnold. That boy with 
the curling mass of hair is a poet, Matthew, and if we passed 
this gate ten years later, we should find him here again with his 
favourite sister, and know how: well he remembered that hot 
fierce trudge across the fells, which suggested the two opening 
lines of his beautiful poem, Resignation. A little amiable tittle- 
tattle of that kind goes a long way ; but, on the other hand, we 
must remember that Mr. Rawnsley probably does not intend 
the public to read his volumes straight through from cover to 
cover. They are best when taken in small doses—as the tourist 
probably will take them. For those already familiar with the 
literary biography of the century they have little that is new ; 
to those who like to do their own literary memorising they may 
be not a little irritating. However, here they are; and they 
are informed by so much genuine enthusiasm—have been put 
tozether, obviously, in such supreme good faith—that one 
hardly likes to decry the outcome of so much well-intentioned 
labour. 


A STUDY IN SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare Studies, and Essay on English Dictionaries. By 
the late THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES. London: Longmans. 


Readers of the short biography of Professor Baynes, pre- 
fixed by Professor Lewis Campbell to this volume, will, we 
think, heartily wish that Baynes had never been made editor 
‘p. xi) of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Here was a man who 
could have done for Shakespeare what perhaps no other 
Englishman could do, and, in the plenitude of his powers, he 
was made a kind of roving inspector of human knowledge in 
general! It wasas though we should not only put Pegasus into 
harness, but yoke him to the most ponderous dray in the 
world. And thus his work on Shakespeare, fertile and brilliant 
as it is, remains a fragment, from which we can judge, vaguely, 
how much we have lost by Baynes’s lack of leisure, The 
Shakespearean part of this volume consists of four essays—the 
first, and longest, being an attempt to construct, from scanty 
materials, a personal history of the poet, and of the local 
influences that surrounded him: the second is a constructive 
arguinent as to what Shakespeare learnt at school; the third, 
Shakespearean glossaries, deals with the glossaries of other 
scholars—particularly that of Dyce—and_ contributes some 
golden additions—see, ¢.g., pp. 281-92—to the harvest they 
have gleaned ; the fourth is on New Shakespearean Interpreta- 
tions, and certainly goes far to clear up such disputed passages 
as pioned and twilled brims—we coted them on the way—and 
others, 

Very good judges—Halliwell Phillipps, Professor Minto, and 
the late Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews—have ungrudg- 
ingly praised the first essay : Halliwell Phillips indeed called 
it ‘splendid,’ nor does their generous praise seem pitched in 
too a higha strain. It is an attempt to reconstruct Shake- 
speare’s environment by studying his pedigree and family 
records, his county’s history and scenery: his school life— 
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‘treated also, and more fully, in the second essay—and by 


tracing the growth of his mind and the enlargement of his 
experience as exhibited in his plays. And the result is, beyond 
ali question, brilliantly interesting. Fate, or Shakespeare him- 
self, seems to have determined that to posterity he should seem 
Aabeiv Buocavra: Professor Baynes took arms against these 
powers, and strives to show us the man as he was—or (we 
must say it), as he may have been! For, over and over, in such 
phrases as ‘Shakespeare must have felt’—‘would have 
thought ’—‘ is sure to have done’ this or that, we feel that the 
constructive biography is largely a work of sympathetic imagi- 
nation : there is a kind of glamour over the personal estimate 
of the poet (pp. 144-6) which carries us away, till we need a 
reminder that not enough is known of him to justify, though 
nothing can actually disprove, such a panegyric. It may be 
true, too, that Shakespeare’s marriage (pp. 87-8) was all that 
Professor Baynes’s fancy paints it, and that the evidence that it 
was unhappy is fictitious and untrustworthy. But we confess 
to a strong opinion that his early poems confirm the traditions 
that he lacked, for a period at all events, the chief of «‘omestic 
virtues. 

We almost wonder why so many pages (195-245) are devoted 
to the proof that Shakespeare knew the poetry of Ovid well. 
It is perfectly obvious to any one who reads him with the most 
ordinary care ; and, while interesting as an educational fact of 
his time, as a literary fact it is a mere discovery of the sun at 
noonday. The essay on New Shakespearean Interpretations 
(p. 300-357) is exceedingly interesting and fruitful—especially 
that part of it which clears up certain disputed words and 
phrases by reference to the contemporary Janguage of hawking, 
hunting, and other sports. Most of these elucidations seem 
to us indisputable ; the wonder still remains—even after Pro- 
fessor Baynes has traced Shakespeare’s opportunities of sport 
—how the poet contrived to know more about almost every- 
thing than any one else knows of anything. 


JOKAI 


Midst the Wild Carpathians. By MAauRus JoKAl. Trans- 
lated by NISBET BAIN. London: Chapman. 


If at the close of Sir Walter Scott’s literary career, when for 
twenty years the Waverley Novels had been counting their 
thousands of readers, some enterprising Frenchman (an apology 
is due to France for the hypothesis) had taken it upon himself 
to translate Waverley, draw back the curtain of obscurity from 
the veteran novelist, and proclaim the excellence of a new 
writer, ‘M. Scott, auteur des romans historiques,’ Britons 
might have been amused as Hungarians are now. Yet with 
unfaltering gravity, Maurus Jokai, whose jubilee was celebrated 
with unbounded enthusiasm in Hungary the other day, has been 
‘discovered’ recently by English /e¢frés, and introduced as a pro- 
digy of two years’ standing. The result has been yet one more 
addition to the gallery of foreign idols we have set up ; and until 
the next importation of a Dutch, Polish, or Servian god, Jokai 
will hang on the line. Then the chances are that he will be 
sent up higher—on to the shelf of forgotten crazes. For Jokii’s 
gifts are not of the kind to attract Englishmen when the tem- 
pest of novelty is overpast. It is true that he has marvellous 
powers of description, dramatic intensity and humour; and 
these things go far to make a great novelist, but he is also 
a Magyar to his finger-tips. Midst the Wild Carpathians is 
instinct with the intensely vivid temperament of Hungary. It 
is for the East, not for the world. After a time the self-con- 
tained northerner grows tired of the rude feudal magnates 
and their semi-barbaric intrigues, the perfectly good and noble- 
minded, or the perfectly abandoned women of Jokai. Mr. 
Bain has no doubt done his work faithfully, but the style of 
Midst the Wild Carpathians is often wearisomely grandiose. 
The reality of the book, which must impress races of the 
author’s blood, is wasted on a people to whom Transylvanian 
history is nothing but a series of unpronounceable names. 
Jokai has seized upon the most dramatic episodes in that 
history for his romance. The sudden elevation of Michael Apassi, 
a commonplace country lord, to the throne is as full of the 
irony of kingship as Richard /7. A man who had committed no 
great follies, nor fallen into ignobleness in private life, was 
ruined by being forced into a position too great for him. Ro 
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malgré lui, Apassi had not the strength to be kingly. Blown 
about by every blast of vain counsel, he was at last dragged 
into a dark conspiracy against Denis Banfi, a Transylvanian 
noble, whom Jokai has drawn with a masterly hand. Rough; 
recklessly coarse and immoral as Banfi is, there is a vein of 
gold running through his nature which lifts him above the 
savage. One of the most powerful scenes in the book is where, 
his fortunes broken, his supporters vanished, hunted to death 
by his enemies, Banfi seeks out Azrael, the beautiful Turkish 
woman, who has brought all his calamity upon him, only to 
find that she is soulless, and that her love was a_ hideous 
mockery. Azrael is impossibly bad, but what she loses in 
human interest she gains in magic. The glamour of her spells 
is given so marvellously that the reader could cry, ‘Cover her 
face ; mine eyes dazzle. Midst the Wild Carpathians is full 
of gorgeous pageantry. In his description of Corsar Beg’s 
fairy palace high up on the mountains, of Azrael’s harem, of 
the Devil’s Garden, Jokii makes the senses reel—even through 
an interpreter. It is an uncivilised book, but then the restraint 
and deliberateness of civilisation have no place in a romance 
of medizvalism. A historical writer, if he wants to give a 
vivid picture of the past, must abandon himself to undisciplined 
colour. Neutral tints and soft gradations of light and shade 
are useless on a canvas crowded with lawless nobles, Machia- 
velian intriguers, superb pashas, bandits, superstitious peasants, 
savage Szeklas, and scarcely human courtesans. Jokai has 
painted with a brush dipped in the gorgeous tints of the East. 
The West may think his effects glaring, but it cannot deny their 
strength. 


THE SPHINX 
The Sphinx. By OSCAR WILDE. London: Mathews. 


Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful is Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s new poem. The outward aspect of the little volume 
must gladden the heart of the collector ; every detail is curious 
and exquisite ; the paper unbleached, the binding delicate, the 
gold tooling perfectly executed, the printing quite novel and 
the illustrations (or decorations, as the artist, Mr. Ricketts, 
calls them) Blake-like, Botticellian, and yet modern. The 
matter of the poem is not out of keeping with its dress. It is 
strange and original, and it differs from the decorations only in 
being perfectly intelligible. The verse is clear and flowing, and 
is easily construed at sight. Taken as a whole, the poem can 
hardly be said to be unedifying, but its details are, it is true, 
not suitable for the ‘young person.’ What the heart of the 
young man says to the Sphinx is fanciful and imaginative, and 
perhaps it stretches curiosity to an extreme ; but incidentally 
Mr. Wilde calls forth all that strikes one as most picturesque 
for literary purposes in the poetical treasure-house of ancient 
Egypt. 

The young student who has 

hardly seen 
Some twenty summers cast their green 
For autumn’s gaudy liveries, 


conjures up the wondrous sights that must have passed before 
the Sphinx’s eyes, and then falls to speculating upon the strange 
creature’s lovers. ‘Great Ammon’ is imagined to have been 
the most favoured. The description of him gives occasion for 
some of the best lines in the poem : 


His face was as the must that lies 
Upon a pot of new-made wine ; 
The seas could not insapphirine 
The perfect azure of his eyes. 

* + * * 
On pearl and porphyry pedestalled 
He was too bright to look upon ; 
For on his ivory breast there shone 
The wondrous ocean-emerald. 


That mystic moonlit jewel which 

Some diver of the Colchian caves 

Had found beneath the blackening waves 
And carried to the Colchian witch. 


Before his gilded galiot 

Ran naked vine-wreathed corybants, 
And lines of swaying elephants 
Knelt down to draw his chariot, 
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And lines of swarthy Nubians 
Bare up his litter as he rode 

Down the great granite-paven road 
Between the nodding peacock-fans, 

It is impossible not to feel that here and there Mr. Wilde has 
come under Mr. Swinburne’s influence, just as it is impossible 
to say that he has anywhere touched the level of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Cleopatra. The Sphinx is. dedicated to M. Schwob, 
reputed to be one of the most promising members of the young 
French school of ‘symbolistes,’ and whatever one may think 
of the merit of Mr. Wilde’s choice of topics in the course of his 
poem it may safely be asserted that he has combined realism 
and symbolism with uncommon skill. It should be added that 
the verses here printed for convenience as four-line stanzas are 
given by Mr. Wilde as couplets. The metre is that of /s 
Memoriam, but the pause in the sense is differently arranged. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


The place of honour among the periodicals which have 
reached us in time for criticism belongs undoubtedly to the 
Nineteenth Century, for Mr. Knowles has not only shown his 
usual judgment in choosing subjects, but also entered into 
alliance with the stars in their courses, so that his July number 
might be up to date. Surely it was a great stroke of good luck 
that Mr. Selby Bigge’s paper on ‘College Discipline’ saw the 
light almost on the same day as that protest of illustrious 
parents and others in the 7%mes, concerning which we discourse 
in another column. But it is not to the Ex-Proctor, albeit the 
amusive qualities of his paper compel forgiveness of the 
eternal ego of the amateur, that the reader will look first. 
Rather will he be fascinated by the strong indignation of the 
lines in which our uncrowned laureate describes the ‘ deathless 
Hell Wherein the souls of anarchs hiss and die,’ and by the 
noble sympathy of his concluding lines. Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
as might have been expected from her known views, does not 
approve of the Labour Commission or its methods, thinks it 
has involved a considerable waste of money, and so forth ; but 
though most persons of intelligence will ayree with her, on a 
ground which is not hers—that is to say, on the ground that 
the Labour Commission discovered nothing which was not 
notorious already—her paper would be none the worse if it had 
been more systematic in arrangement and more temperate in 
tone. After all, 450,000 may be spent to worse purpose than 
in setting buoys to mark the dangerous rocks and shoals of 
social politics. Mr. Silva White contributes a thoughtful 
essay, illustrated by a capital little map, on the partition of 
Africa, of which the moral may be summed up briefly thus: 
Firstly, the African question is one and not a multitude of dis- 
connected questions ; secondly, if our work in Africa is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing properly : thirdly, our policy of 
half-measures and of yielding to muttered menace is suicidal ; 
fourthly, there may be doubt whether our position in Africa is 
worth the price which we may be called upon to pay for it. 
This last may have been a question once, but it is a question 
no longer; for Britain has given hostages to fortune in the 
shape of thousands of her sons and daughters who are settled 
in Afric. Of the re naining articles, Chancellor Dibdin’s keen 
criticism of Mr. Asquith’s abom’nable Disestablishment Bill 
and Lord Meath’s account of barbarity in Morocco, are tull of 
interest. 

Probably Mr. Os:ar Wilde’s ‘poem; in prose’ will attract 
more attention than any other article in the Fortnightly. It 
must be confessed, however, that Mr. Wildz2’s audacious 
mimicry of the Scriptures, sublimely clever as it is, is not 
attractive because it is in bad taste. Blasphemy may be 
popular in some circles, but it is not fit for publication in a 
magazine enjoying an immense circulation, Here is a sample: 
‘And God closed the Book of the Life of the Man, and said, 
* Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even unto Hell will I send 
thee.” And the man cried out, “ Thou canst not.” And God 
said to the Man, “ Wherefore can I not send thee to Hell, and 
tor what reason?” “ Because in Hell have | always lived,” 
answered the Man. And there was silence in the House of 
Judgment. And after a space God spake, and said to the Man, 
* Seeing that I may not send thee into Hell, surely I will send 
thee unto Heaven. Even unto Heaven will I send thee.” And 
the Man cried out, “ Thou canst not.” And God said to the 
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Man, “ Wherefore can I not send thee utito Heaven, and for 
what reason?” “ Because never, and in no place, have I been 
able to imagine it,” answered the Man. And there was silence 
in the House of Judgment.’ But the whole thing is intensely 
clever and well worked out. ‘The pity of it is that the most 
effectual means are applied to the ends least to be desired” M. 
Verlaine’s notes on England are amusing; and under the title 
‘A Great Experiment, Mr.°T. W. Russell inakes a most 
striking analysis of the positive benefits conferred upon Ireland 
by Mr. Balfour’s light railways,and the Congested Districts 
Board. The subject is one to which we hope to return. 

The National Review, which has passed, without change of 
editors we believe, into the hands of Mr. Edward Arnold, who has 
made his mark with exceeding quickness in the world of 
publishers, has one very serious article, contributed by the 
Imperial Federation League, on the Colonies and Maritime 
Defence, showing that the Colonies ought, in their own in- 
terests, to contribute to the Defence of the Empire, that they 
have not been asked to do so, and that the Ottawa Conference, 
albeit primarily convened in order that the Colonies may ask 
something of us, might well be made the stepping-stone to a 
larger and more important conference. Of the remaining 
articles the heaviest is Sir David Barbour’s advocacy of 
Bimetallism, sué titulo, ‘ The Currency Question ;’ but the limits 
of space allotted to him are not sufficient for him to produce 
any permanent impression on the mind and, as we shall shortly 
have the pleasure of entering into the whole ‘question in 
connection with Mr. Macleod’s book, the matter may well pass 
now. Mr. Mahon’s paper on ‘The Labour Party and the 
General Election’ ought to rouse Sir William Harcourt to a 
sense of his position. Mr. Mahon makes it abundantly clear 
that the Independent Labour Party means business, is sick of 
Liberal promises, cares not a jot about Home Rule, or Dis- 
establishment, or the House of Lords. Ably written however 
as the essay is, it betrays a tendency on che part of the I. L. P- 
towards political immorality. They intend, it seems, to play 
off one party against the other and, presumably, on questions 
not directly connected with Labour, to vote with the party by 
which they happen to be bribed most heavily at the moment. 
For the present they are inclined towards the Conservatives ; 
but none the less the prospect of such a group, having convic- 
tions upon one point only, and voting upon all questions, is not 
encouraging. However the great parties in the State can 
easily neutralise the I. L. P. if they choose, for ten Unionist 
items plus ten Home Rule items, duly selected by the Whips in 
concert, could be told off to nullify twenty of I. L. P. upon all 
questions of Imperial interest and this ignoble artifice were at 
any rate better than government by group. ‘ Campaigning 
in Matabeleland,’ is a temperate article and Mr. Gore’s ‘ Harrow 
cricket’ is absolutely charming. 

The International Journal of Ethics contains an article by 
Mr. A. J, Balfour on ‘Naturalism and Ethics’ which differs 
from the greater number of philosophical articles in being 
perfectly intelligible, It is an eminently thoughtful and thought 
breeding paper that this most versatile of men has produced, 
but, as is to be expected, the final result is that there is no 
distinct pronouncement of Mr. Balfour's belief as to the origin 
of the moral law. Mayhap we may annoy him by saying that 
we think his opinion to be that, as the Moral Law accepted 
generally is substantially identical with the Christian Law of 
Morality, and as men are really so insignificant a part of the 
universe that regard for human welfare would, in itself, be an 
inadequate sanction for morality, the probabilities are that the 
Moral Law has no origin outside Christianity. The number 
contains other articles of great interest, notably one by M. 
Mangasarian on the punishment of children. 

‘I think very few people know how troublesome 
dramatic critics are,’ writes Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
The New Review. But he has himself introduced us to 
something much more troublesome in the shape of 
a long and wearisome defence of Arms and the Man against 
the adverse judgment of the critics. In eighteen tedious pages 
the author sets out the justification of his method and his 
incidents. His facts may be all right. Ic may even be true 
that Mr. Shaw is a dramatist and that his play is a success: 
but it is to be hoped that his fellow dramatists will not act upon 
his advice to repeat his experiment. One chocolate cream 
soldier is enough. No worse turn could have been done to our 
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two leading artists of the hoarding than to place them side 
by side in the same article with M. Jules Cheret. 
And, to complete the Englishmen’s discomfiture, the article is 
illustrated. Mr. Dudley Hardy comes midway between the 
wooden ugliness of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and the free abandon 
of the Frenchman. There is an attempt at life and movement 
in his figures ; but. how stiff is his treatment compared with the 
grace and vivacity which inspire every line of M. Cheret’s work! 
As for Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, his principles are better than his 
practice. But when he says that beauty has laid siege to the 
city we cannot but recall with a shudder the grim horror that 
leers at us from behind the veil on the posters of the Avenue 
Theatre. Those who would be informed cannot do better than 
turn to Sir John Lubbock’s scathing criticism of the Budget, or 
Mr. H. H. Johnston's short sketch of British Central Africa. 

In the Aumanitarian Dean Stubbs hammers away at his 
bed-rock of price, the Living Wage, under the impression 
apparently that by mere reiteration this cant phrase may come 
to have a meaning. In basing his argument upon St. Paul 
and Christian morality, the Dean is treading on ground where 
it is difficult to follow him. But Christian economics are a 
science apart, and must by no means be confused with politics, 
They are measured by different standards, and must work by 
different methods. If he is preaching the renunciation, as a 
Christian duty, of something to which people have a right, he 
becomes at least intelligible. But then he ought to be more 
careful to say so. The same number contains an exposition by 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins of the ‘ Ethics of the Green Bay Tree’ and 
a short story by ‘ Jota.’ 

Mr. James Payn’s gleams of memory in Zhe Cornhill 
are full of interest. His inveterate dislike of boys is 
amusing. They are idle, cruel, dirty and coarse-minded, and 
Mr. Payn is too old to entertain any illusions about them. 
Is it necessary to aid that he was very far from popular at 
school? A contemporary of the writer attributes this fact to 
his ‘ blooming facetiousness,’ but we agree with Mr. Payn that 
there may have been better reasons. Once off the subject of 
boys he tells some good stories, of which no doubt there are 
plenty more to come. ‘ Orchid hunting in Demerara’ is a good 
subject well treated. What with snakes, tarantulas, and above 
all black ants, the orchid hunter’s lot is not always a happy one, 

The illustrations in the American Magazines—7he Century 
and Scribner’s—are still far ahead of anything we can produce 
in the same style. Ina vigorous article contributed to Scribner's 
Agnes Repplier points out the danger which threatens women’s 
work from the inferiority of the standard ‘which they are con- 
tent to set before themselves. ‘We are,’ she says, quoting 
Charles Lamb, ‘encouraging one another in mediocrity.” We 
are in full sympathy with the writer in her endeavour to speed 
the arrival of the hour ‘when woman, having learned a few 
elementary facts of physiology, will not deem it an impcrative 
duty to embody them at once in an unwholesome novel.’ We 
have also received Blackwood’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Long- 
man's Magazine, The Newbery House Magazine, The Monthly 
Packet and St. Nicholas. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


Clove Pink. Annie C. Steele. Chapman. 

David's Loon. Jobn Trafford Clegg. Longmans. 

My Lady Dimple. Lillie Crane. 2 vols. Remington. 

Whose was the Blame? Mrs. James Gregor. With a Pro- 
logue, translated from the Russian by Prince Galitzin. 
Sonnenschein. 

THEOLOGY 

A Chapter of Church History from South Germany. W. 
Scholler. Translated by W. Wallis. Longmans. 

Echoes from the Choir of Norwich Cathedral. 
preached at its Re-opening. Jarrold. 

The Sacred Scriptures. Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J. London : 
Art Book Company. 


Sermons 


MISCELLANEA 
Among Men and Horses. Captain Hayes. 
Bimetallism. UH. D. Macleod. Longmans. 
British Family Names: their Origin and Meaning. 
Barber. Elliot. | 


Unwin. 


Henry 
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Engineering Construction in Iron, Steel, and Timber. 
Warren. Longmans. 

Income-Tax: How to get it Refunded. A.Chapman. Wilson. 

Letters Addressed to a College Friend during the Years 1840- 
45. John Ruskin. George Allen. 

Madeira, The Canary Islands. A. Smales Brown. Low. 

School Field Magazine, 1890-1894. Being Specimens of Work 
in Elementary Schools. Longmans. 

Scots Minstrelsie, Edited by Dr. John Grieg. 6 vols. Jack. 
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